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Aotes. 


THE SHAKESPEARES OF ROWINGTON. 


When I lately transmitted to you, on behalf of 
my friend Mr. Knight, the copy of a Bill and 
Answer in the Star Chamber which gave acurious 
insight into the position in life and family cir- 
cumstances of certain namesakes, and in all pro- 
bability relatives, of our great poet, 1 stated that 
Mr. Knight had informed me that, besides the 
papers of which I then sent you copies, he had 
ound the original Bill in Chancery between John 
and William Shakespeare, out of which the pro- 
ceedings in the Star Chamber arose, and that such 
Bill was accurately recited in the papers which I 
then sent you. 

1 have since received a very kind communica- 
tion upon this subject from Mr. Cecil Monro, 
whose intimate acquaintance with the early pro- 
ceedings in the Court of Chancery has been so 
often turned to most excellent account. Mr. 
Monro informs me that he has been for many 
years familiar with these proceedings in the Court 
of Chancery, and he sends me copies, made long 
ago, of various orders and reports in the suits—for 
it would seem there were several of them—between 
these parties. I feel very much indebted to Mr. 
Monro for information thus liberally tendered, 
and I think your readers will like to be informed 
of its exact nature, although probably it will be 
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thought that these papers have not exactly the 


| same degree of interest which attached to the Star 
| Chamber proceedings discovered by Mr. Knight. 


By the latter we were taken at once into the in- 
nermost recesses of the Rowington household ; we 
were informed of the homely, patriarchal way of 
life of those assembled there—of their family 
arrangements, their feuds, affections, strifes, and 
We were made to see the owner of 
the humble homestead — 
“A poor old man, 
As full of grief as age,”— 

pursued to his dying-bed by the unseemly squab- 
bles of his contentious children, and then, almost 
as his last act in life, making a guasi-testamentary 
disposition of his few acres, which became the 
source of infinite fresh trouble after his decease. 
The human interest which attaches to a connected 
statement of incidents such as these is not, of 
course, to be expected in formal proceedings re- 
specting them in the Court of Chancery ; but as 
connected with these Shakespeares, and as mate- 
rials for a more complete history of the family and 
their transactions, I send you notes of the papers 
forwarded to me by Mr. Monro. They are,— 

l. The Bill in Chancery fully stated in the 
proceedings in the Star Chamber, and mentioned 
by Mr. Knight. It was filedon May 1, 1616. In 
this cause John Shakespeare, or as the name is 
spelt in the Bill, “Shackspeare,” was plaintiff, 
and his brother William Shakespeare was de- 
fendant. Mr. Monro has sent me a copy of this 
Bill. 

2. On May 11, 1616, Lord Chancellor Elles- 
mere made an order in this cause for an injunction 
to stay the proceedings of the defendant at the 
Common Law and in the Court Baron of the 
Manor of Rowington until the cause in Chancery 
had been heard. By the same order a reference 
was made to Mr., afterwards Sir Richard Moore, a 
Master in Chancery, to consider and report upon 
exceptions to be set down in writing against the 
defendant’s answer. The reference to this order 
is Reg. Lib. B. 1615, fol. 747. 

3. On May 16, 1616, Master Moore made a 
report, in which he stated the point as to the 
tender of the annuity as it appeared in the Bill 
and Answer, and reported his opinion that the 
plaintiff was “fit to be relieved” in that court. 
This report is printedin Mr. Monro’s Acta Cancel- 
larie, 8vo, Lond. 1847, p- 221, 

4. On June 8, 1616, a week was given to the 
plaintiff to reply. (Reg. Lib. B. 1615, fol. 824.) 

5. On the 10th of the same June, Master Moore 
made a supplementary report by direction of the 
Master of the Rolls (Sir Julius Cesar), signified 
on a petition presented to him by the defendant. 
In this report the Master explains that by the 
relief mentioned in his former report, and to 
which he had stated that the plaintiff was en- 
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titled, his intention did not extend to the body 
of the cause, but only to establish the possession 
with the plaintiff till the hearing. (Reports, Trinity 
Term, 1616.) 

6. On November 11, 1616, the Master of the 
Rolls permitted the defendant to amend a clerical 
error of 1613 for 1615, several times occurring in 
his answer. (Reg. Lib. B. 1616, fol. 146.) 

7. On the following January 31 there was an | 
order nisi for publication. (Jbid. fol. 439.) 

All the above proceedings were in the cause of | 
John Shakespeare versus William Shakespeare. | 
The entries next mentioned relate to a cause of | 
William Shakespeare versus John Shakespeare 
and others. 

8. On November 3, 1617, the plaintiff, in re- 
spect of his poverty, was admitted to sue in formd 
pauperis. (Reg. Lib. B. 1617, fol. 132.) 

9. On the 10th of the same month a reference 
was made to Master Moore to consider the suf- 
ficiency of the answers of the defendants. (Ibid. 
fol. 192.) 

10. In the course of Michaelmas Term, 1617, 
Master Moore made his report, that a statement 
in the answer in relation to the tender of the 
annuity, which was the main point in the cause, 
was insufficient. (See Monro’s Acta Cancellarie, 
8yo, Lond. 1847, p. 222. 

Finally, Mr. Monro has sent me copies of the 
following entries, which seem to relate to a third 
cause in Chancery, between John Shakespeare and 
William Shakespeare. 

11. In this cause, on November 22, 1619, there 
was an order for an injunction to restrain the 
defendant from putting the plaintiff out of pos- 
session of the premises at Rowington, and also 
from suing the plaintiff at common law upon a 
bond of 500/, until defendant had answered the 
plaintiff's bill. (Reg. Lib. B. 1619, fol. 300.) 

12. On the 27th of the same November there 
was an order for an attachment against the de- 
fendant for not appearing. (bid. fol. 638.) 

It would be a good deed if some of your cor- 
respondents in Worcestershire, a county fertile in 
antiquaries, would send you for publication whilst | 
this subject is in the minds of your readers a 
copy of the will of the Richard Shakespeare of 

towington which is mentioned by Mr. Collier 
as proved in the Episcopal Court of Worcester on | 
March 31, 1592, and also of that of the other 
Richard Shakespeare of the same place, men- 
tioned in the papers discovered by Mr. Knight. 
The latter will was probably proved in 1614 or 
1615. Joun Bruce. 


In introducing this subject (ant2, p. 81), Mr. 
Bruce speaks of the land in dispute as “half a 
yusd-lend, about ten or fifteen acres;” but further 
on, in the text of the chancery bill, the word is 
spelled “yeared.” Ought we not to understand 





that it is intended to describe the consideration 


| for which the copyhold was granted — viz, as 


= by custom of the manor, half yearly at 
Michaelmas and at Lady-day, as was the annuity 
of 32. offered for undisturbed possession ? 

One shilling, or at most two shillings an acre, 
was a good quit-rent in those days. Here is 
voluntary offer of four shillings per acre per 
annum, which seems disproportionate. H. 


“QDONEUS SHEE,” OR “THE O'’SHEE.” 


With regard to my former communication on this 
subject,* I may repeat that my object is simply to 
correct the heraldry of a distinguished family 80 
that through inaccuracies it may not be con 
founded in the same category with those whose 
only pretensions are founded on entirely factitious 
data. 

Distinguished matches, and a pedigree carried 
back into the fifteenth century in Ireland, where 
records were comparatively scarce, place a family 
so circumstanced, genealogically, on a par wi 
those in England and Scotland which can be 
traced to the fourteenth century, and distinetly 
separates it from those which sprang up under 


| the auspices of the Stuarts and Cromwell. 


As at present given under “ Arms” in the 
pedigrees of this family, we find the name “ Odo- 
neus Shee,” and not O’Shee; while in the body 
of the pedigree the first of ,the family clearly 
made out is “ Richard Shee,” and not O’Shee. 

In order to test the earlier portion of this pedi- 
gree, it would be necessary to know, Ist, Whether 
Cooke Clarencieux, in 1582, really did attest the 
pedigree imputed to him; 2nd, Whether, in that 
pedigree—so minutely specific in “ Nov. 6, 1381” 


| —the evidence is given on which is based the 


assertion that Odoneus Shee was tenth in descent 
from Odanust Shee ; and if the “ letters of deni- 
zation” said to have been granted “ at Clonmel, 
on the 6th Noy. 1381,” by Roger, Earl of March, 
to the said Odoneus, were ever recorded, and if 
so, where? 3rd. Where is to be found the “ Con- 
firmation” of the preceding, by “ Letters Patent, 
dated at Naas, 18 Nov. 35 Hen. VI. to Odoneus’s 
great-great-grandson Richard Shee, father of Ro- 
bert (who fell at the battle of Moyallow, 6 Aug. 
1500 t), and in that document how the connec- 
tion between Richard and Odoncus is carried out, 
and how described ? 

Thus we have many difficulties to contend 


| with; for, not in the dark ages, but within the 


limits of recorded history, and even not further 
back than the time of William the Conqueror, we 
have a gap of ten generations between Odanus 





[* “N. & Q.” 3r4 S. xi. 494. ] 


+ Odanus I take to have the same origin. $ 1497. 
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and Odoneus O’Shee, or Shee ; and again, between 
the latter and Richard Shee, of four generations, 
which gives us exactly three names to answer for 
fourteen generations, 

In analysing this curiously confused, but never- 
theless good pedigree, it may be allowable to 
speculate on the causes of the errors which have 
crept into it; and, first, we ought to consider the 
peculiar name Odoneus. 

Assuming that Clarencieux attested the pedi- 

e as it now appears, one cannot avoid sus- 
pecting that “Cooke” employed some incom- 
petent pursuivant who was better acquainted 
with Greek than with Keltic names. This un- 
known clerk (let us suppose), on being handed 
the record concerning “ O’Shee” 
brothers, William, Edward, and John Shee,” 
mistook the “O” in the first instance for the 
baptismal initial of the chief’s name; and not 
wishing to leave him worse off than his three 





and “his three | 


| but some feint reasoning by way of Dialog. 


| meaning. 


brothers, and at the same time feeling that the | 


few English names from which he could select 
would be clearly inappropriate, he ventured on 
the rash experiment of extemporizing one, in al- 
lusion to the “three swords ” in the chief's coat- 
of-arms, by interpolating a compound of the verb 
Jovéw (V. brandish), or possibly from é3vvn, in al- 
lusion to the fallen fortunes of the sept. Thus, 
instead of the ‘‘ O’Shee and his three brothers 
Edmund, William, and John Shee,” he concocted 
“O(doneus) Shee and his three brothers,” &c., 


and possibly the absence of the prefix “ O”’ to the | 


latter’s surname confirmed him in his error. 

Be this as it may, it seems primd facie that 
tichard Shee of Kilkenny must be considered the 
founder of the present family, and it is highly 
— that, as he was engaged in commerce, he 
ounded his fortunes by marrying the heiress of 
his master or of his partner (and these feudal 
merchants of Kilkenny were of great considera- 
tion). And such a conjecture is countenanced 
by what we know of the history of Kilkenny, and 
the “Notes on the Genealogy of the ‘ Roth’ 
Family,” which appeared in the Journal of the 
Archeological Society of that city. ° 

With this marriage, and the following, came all 
those quarterings, some of which are erroneously 
marshalled as “Shee” instead of Bermingham 
and Archer, as previously explained. Sp. 


COMMONPLACE BOOK FROM TOM MARTIN’S 


LIBRARY. 

A small quarto volume of MS. Adversaria came 
into my possession a few years ago, which was 
formerly in the library of “ Honest Tom Martin ” 
of Palgrave. It was rescued from among the 
books and papers not regarded by his bucolic 
descendants as worthy of preservation. Martin’s 
autograph monogram is inserted; and on the fore- 





edge a name “BUR...CO...” (?) is imperfectly 
traceable. 

The volume, as far as p. 59, appears to have 
been first used as a note-book for inserting, in 
double columns, Latin or Latin and English 
phrases, including many from Cicero, as well as 
references to explanations of passages of Holy 
Scripture, and or brief memoranda of etymons 
and meanings of words. The following are speci- 
mens : — 


* Coles to Newcastle,—Lignum ers in sylvyam. 

Companion.—Quasi com-panis, quia edere fuit amicitiaw 
signum, (Patrick’s Mensa Mys. p. 106.) 

Company.—As, East India Company, or &c., in con- 
ventu Panormitano veterem negotiatorem. (Cic. t. i. 
part 11. p. 399.) 

Dialectica.—So called because all their logick first was 
(Rapin, v. ii. 
p. 409.) 

Psalm-song and Song-psalm.—Their difference and 
(Patrick On Psalms, v. i. p. 468.) 

Psalm 90.—Why said to have been written by Moses, 
and yet the age of man is called 60 or 70 years only ? 
(Whiston’s Harmony, pref. p. 11.) 

Light of light. —Unde dicitur. (Burnet’s Dis. 2, p. 97.) 

Lingua,—Unde derivatur. (Lactan, De Opific. 477.) 

Never out of the smoke of your own chimney.—Quorum 
cum omnis scientia in ejus regionis (sic) in qua nati sunt 
cireumscribatur. (Busbeq. Epis. p. 408.) 

Solecisms.—A Sole regione ubi vixere lingue corrup- 
tores. (Edwards, Style, ¥c. v. ii. p. 230.) 

Mountain of a molehill.—FE musca elephantum facis, 

Luke, cap. iii, 2.—Qd. per Caiaphas and Annas being 
high priests that same year. (Godwin, Antig. p. 2! 
Jewish.) 

Luke, cap. iv. 20.—What, by our Saviour’s delivering 
the book, when he had done reading. (Jb. p. 88.) 

Luke, cap. vii. 37, 38.— What, the anointing them with 
ointment. (p. 110.) 

Luke, cap. xxii. 17, 18.— What, by the cup of blessing. 
(p. 111.) 

Luke, cap. iv. 20, 17.—What, by mrvgas and évarri- 
gas; with the account of the old manner of writing. 
(p. 305.) 

Admiral.—V ox Gall. ab Arabibus qui cum eas Europe 
partes primum invaserunt nom. prefec. navium Almiral 
Mussilmin: unde, &c. (His. Fran, v. ii. pp. 12, 20.) 

Medicus.—He, surgeon, embalmer, and anatomist, the 
same in old time. (Edwards, Style, v. iii. p. 188. Ab 
Egypt. p. 189.) 

Stipulation.—Quia per stipulam datam et acceptam 
fieri solebat. (Pat. Men. Mys. p. 46.) 

Superstitio—Unde dicitur. (Lactan. 229.) 

Pin.—A pingle. vo. Gallica, quasi spina; nam spinis 
olim vestes, &c. (Edwards, Style, v. iii., 236.) 

Folio.—Liber in folio, et librorum folia, ab antiqua scri- 
bendi via. (Edwards, Style, v. iii., p. 165.) 

Besieged.—Signif. attendance, retinue ; as ‘ besieged by 
them always, having but few English about him.’ 
(Clarend. v. iii, p. 198.)” 


The book being inverted, a fresh beginning is 
made at the other end. There is an index in 
Locke's method; and, with some deficiencies, the 
pages to fol. 117 are occupied with notes and 
“ explications,” chiefly on subjects connected with 
natural philosophy and mathematics, derived ap- 
parently from Rohault, Pardie, Le Clerc, and 
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other authors. In some instances no authority is 
— and the notes assume a more didactic 
orm. A few extracts are subjoined : — 

“ Tris.—The moon sometimes sets her bow in the clouds 
as well as the sun; generally of a white colour, by reason 
of the weakness of the moon’s rays. But, once (saith 
Sennerlus) it hapned otherwise,—in the year 1593, when 
after a great storm of thunder and lightning, he beheld 


bow. Any of them happen very seldom, and that at a 
full moon. (Plot’s Hist. Oxfordshire, p. 4.) Rainbows 
seen sometimes between the beholder and the sun ; some- 
times with the concave towards the sun, when the sun 
was in the south, the convex to the west, &c. (Id. Hist. 
Staffordshire, pp. 4, 5, &c.) 

Sun rising.—At Tentiris in Egypt is a Temple with as 
many windows as days of the year, so placed that the 
sun, rising in a different degree of the Zociack every day, 
does send his beams every day in at a different window. 


(Plot, Hist. Stafford. p. 2.) 


at sea, in eight months’ time, it hath acquired so spiritu- 
ous and active a quality that, upon opening some of the 
casks, and holding the candle near the bung-hole, its 
steams have taken fire like spirit of wine, and sometimes 


p- 26.) 

Period.—Dyonisian, otherwise the Lunisolar, is a period 
consisting of 28 multiplied by 19. It shows not only 
that the new moons and full moons return after 532 years 
at the same day of the year, but also at the same holy 
day of the week. (Sturmius, Math. Juven., v. iii. p. 169.) 

Sound,—The operators in Iron, notwithstanding the 
great noise of both water and hammers, take their rest 
securely ; and yet when they are awakened to their work 
again, it is done with a tink of a pair of tongs, an instru 
ment for that purpose; from whence we may conclude 
that great noises do not, when customary, affect so much 
as smaller when sudden and unusual. (Plot’s Hist. Staf- 
fordshire, p. 30.) 

An Invention proposed, to shut up the undulation of 
the Air in a box, and’so convey words. (Wilkins’s Sec. 
Messeng. pp.71, 72.) 

The Picts’ Wall was an 100 m. long, and at the end 
of every mile a tower ; so that by a tube continued they 
could give any sign. (Jbid. p. 71.) 

Fountains.—Most probably, saith our author, from the 
sea; because in several countries there are such where 
there is little rain, and then there are found many pas- 
sages or sea-communications underground. In Norfolk a 
mast of a ship was digged up [at] a vast depth, and 
shells there are found ; and that famous story of Bern in 
Switzerland,—In 1460 was dug up a whole ship with 
masts, anchor, &c., and the carcases of 40 seamen in a 
mine 50 fathom deep. 
river in Eden before God had caused any rain ; and then 
He speaks of sending forth the waters of the deep, and 


Staffordshire, pp. 70, 71, &e.) | 
asting.—One John Scot, a Scotchman, fasted 30 or 40 
daies together out of a deep melancholy. The king had 
him for trial’s sake, shut up in Edinbourgh Castle, when 
he fasted 32 daies. He went to Rome and gave the same 
proof to the Popes. Afterwards, returning into England, | 
was imprisoned by the King (Harry 8th) for some offence, 
and fasted 50 daies. (Plot’s Hist, Staffordshire, p. 286.) | 
One Mary Vaughton also, who lived of a piece of bread 
and butter of the bigness of half a crown in a day, and if | 
meat, not above the quantity of a pigeon’s leg at most; 
drinking only milk and water, and yet maintaining the 
same plight. 













Beside, the Scripture mentions a | 


breaking up the fountains of the great deep. (Plot’s Hist. | 


an Jris /unaris adorned with all the colours of the rain- | 


Sulphur.—The Thames water is so impregnated that | 


endangered firing the ship |!] (Plot’s Hist. Ozfordsh. 





These people, like leeches, snails, &c., have little or no 
perspiration. (bid. pp. 287, 288.) 

Wind.— Blasts trees by a sudden gust. The air, 'tis 
probable, has in it a great mixture of poisonous, corrosive 
particles, which, hapning to light upon those thi 
blast them, as sometimes they do men’s faces, to the put- 
ting out an eye. The vulgar very superstitious about 
this. 

Sympathy—A way of conversing by 
(Wilkins’s Sec. Messeng. p. 78.) 

Further on a single page is occupied with a list 
of “ Ques. disputande Physice, §c.”"— 

“1. Newtonus recte statuit de Natura perfecti fluidi, 

2. Cordis motus an solvi potest,” &e. &e. 


magnetism, 


The hand-writing is bold and free. I take it 
to be of the end of the seventeenth or beginning 
of the following century, and cannot doubt that 

| the writer was a man of ability and learning, 

| Possibly some of his notes may be considered 

worth noting over again. But who can help me 

to identify him ? S. W. Rex. 
Beccles, 


“ CHEVALIER’S FAVOURITE”: 
KEIR. 


STIRLING OF 


There is a small volume bearing the title of 

“The Chevalier’s Favourite: being a Collection of 
elegant Songs never before printed, and several other 
Loyal Compositions wrote by eminent hands, Printed in 
the Year M.pcc.LXXxrx.” 

It has no printer’s name, nor any indication 
where it was printed—a precautionary and pru- 
dent measure, as the contents afforded abundant 
material for a crown prosecution. 

The songs are exclusively Jacobite, or connected 
with the exiled family and its adherents in one 
way or another. Several possess poetical merit, 
others are indifferent; but the great bulk might 
be included in a general collection of Jacobite 
remains. 

Amongst other things there is a poem entitled 
“ Mournful Melpomene,” written by Princess 
Elizabeth, daughter of his most Sacred Majesty 
King Charles I. of England. Two parts : “To the 
tune of ‘ Robin Adair.’” Of course, we may 
assume that the air to which, in 1779, it was to 
be sung, has nothing to do with the genuineness 
of the verses themselves, which are good in their 
way. The first two stanzas may be taken as & 
specimen : — 

“ Melpomene, Melpomene, 
Assist my quill, 
That I may pensively 
Now make my will. 
Guide thou my hand to write, 
And senses to indite, 
A Lady’s last good night. 
Oh! pity me. 
“ I that was nobly born, 
Hither am sent, 
Like to a wretch forlorn, 
Here to lament : 
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In this most strange exile, 

Here to remain a while, 

*Till Heay’n be pleas’d to smile, 
And send for me.” 

These alleged poetical stanzas of the Princess 
Elizabeth, the second daughter of King Charles, 
if genuine, are interesting. 
Genealogical History, says she was born at St. 
James’s, Dec. 28, 1635; and that she died of 
grief in Carisbrook Castle on Sept. 8, 1650. 
~ In the same volume isa drama founded on the 
capture of the “ Duke of Athol” and Stirling of 
Keir: the former of whom was betrayed by the 
Laird of Drumakill, to whom his grace had en- 
trusted his safety. This is a mistake, as the duke 
was on the side of government; but the Marquis 
of Tullibardine, his elder brother, upon 
the title would have devolved, had he not been 
attainted, would nevertheless, be styled Duke of 
Atholl by the Jacobite party. 

The drama terminates with an interview, be- 
tween Stirling of Keir and his wife, who it seems 
has also been arrested. Whilst lamenting the 
capture of their son, a servant announces his 
escape with the Laird of Craigbarnet—they hav- 
ing deceived the treacherous Drumakill. The 
parents’ anxiety is thus relieved; and the tragi- 
comedy terminates with Keir’s returning thanks 
for his escape, and trusting Providence would 

.. . ‘ , make order spring, 
Relieve the nation, and restore the king.” 

The Laird of Drumakill was one of the clan 
Buchanan; and it is quite true he gave up the 
marquis, who was sent to the Tower and died 
there. 

The only other copy excepting the one in my 
possession, was sold many years since at the sale 


whom | 


of Constable’s library, in Edinburgh, for one pound | 


eight shillings. J. M. 


GREEK CHURCH IN SOHO FIELDS. 

The following handbill, issued by the Arch- 
bishop of Samos, Joasaph Georginos, relating to 
the Grecian church in Soho Fields, and preserved 
in the British Museum amongst other broadsides 
and single sheets, in a volume marked 8167, 
may perhaps be allowed a niche in “ N. & Q.”: — 





FROM THE ARCHBISHOP OF THE ISLE OF 
GREECE. 

“ An Account of his building the Grecian Church in Sohoe 

Fields, and the disposal thereof by the Master of the 

Parish of St. Martin's-in-the- Fields, ; 


SAMOS, IN 


_“In the year 1676 I came into England with inten- 
tions to publish a book in print, called ‘ Anthologion.’ for 
the use of the Eastern Greek Church: but finding they 
had no place allotted for the exercise of our religion, but 
that some persons of our Country, Daniel Bulgaris, a 


Priest, and others, who had earnestly endeavoured to get | 


one builded, and in order thereunto had obtained his 


Majesty's Gracious Grant for the same two years before 


| my arrival; but wanting means, methods, and interest 


Sandford, in his | 


to proceed to the accomplishing this their purpose, they 
desired me to take the business upon me, in which, 
though some difficulties appeared unsuitable to my func- 
tions; yet in piety to the church, and to promote the 
exercise of the Divine Service thereof, I undertook the 
charge, and proceeded therein as followeth, viz.: I first 
applied myself to the Reverend the Lord Bishop of 
London to acquaint him therewith, and his Lordship did 
so far approve thereof, that he promised to speak to the 
other Bishops and other Gentlemen to bestow their bene- 
volent contributions towards the building of the said 
church. Next I applied myself to Dr. Barbone, who was 
then concerned in building in Schoe Fields. He, as soon 
as he was acquainted with my design, promised to give 
me a piece of ground, and to build the foundation at his 
own charge: thereupon I went again to his said Lord- 
ship, and, telling him thereof, he promised to give me a 
piece of ground himself, and sent one Mr. Thrift with me 
and marked out the ground. 

“ Hereupon I went to his Majesty, the Duke of York, 
and most of the Nobility and Clergy, who were pleased 
to contribute freely to the building, there being gathered 
both in city and country fifteen hundred (1500) pounds. 
I began the foundation at my own charge; and as 
received the contributions I went on, and expended 
therein, as may appear by the workmen’s receipts, eight 
hundred (800) pounds, and the remainder of the money 
was expended in charges, servants’ wages, and Horse 
hire in going about the country, and in my maintenance 
for these six years last past. 

“ After some time, the church being found incon- 
veniently situated, being too remote from the abodes of 
most of the Grecians (dwelling chiefly in the furthermost 
parts of the city), it was upon mature consideration 
thought fit to be sold, and another to be builded in a 
more convenient place; whereupon I applied myself 
again to his Lordship the Bishop of London, who was 
pleased to tell me that, when the said church was sold, 
his Lordship would give his grant and title for the build- 
ing of another. 

“ Hereupon I endeavoured to sell it, and finding the 
persons who would buy the same, the Lord Bishop of 
London would not consent thereto lest the party should 
make a meeting-house thereof, Hereupon I went to the 
Doctor of Saint Martin’s, who, proposing it to the Parish, 
they consented before the said Lord Bishop to let it be 
appraised by two able workmen. The church was ac- 
cordingly viewed, and rated to be worth £626. The 
parish proffered £168, alledging that the ground was 
theirs and not the Bishop’s. This agreement falling off, 
I found out others, who proffered £62 more than the 
parish had done; which they of the parish coming to 
understand, they proffered £200; which I refusing to 
take, the Lord Bishop required me to give them the key, 
which I denying to do, they told me they would take 
the church without it, as they did accordingly, breaking 
open the door and taking possession. Hereupon I en- 
deavoured to bring the person who broke open the door 
before a Justice, that I might justify myself, but the 
parish not permitting him to go, I went myself; but 
not finding the justice, I desisted from any further 
proceeding. This relation I have thought fit to make 
that thereby all persons may see I never sold the said 
Church, nor received any sum for the building* thereof.” 
[The words in italics are struck through with a pen in 
the original print. ] 

“London: Printed for A. F., 1682.” 
RHopOCANAKIS. 


* Disposal (?). 
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Net Gwrx.—Having seen it mentioned lately | 
that the house in which Nell Gwyn resided at 
Hereford had been demolished, at the request of 
the Bishop of Hereford, because the number of 
visitors who went to see it annoyed him, his 
palace being near it, I wish to know if any re- 

resentations of the exterior and the interior exist? | 

ould not the charitable act of Nell Gwyn (who 
was the daughter of a poor royalist Welsh captain 
in the army) in founding Chelsea Hospital for 
soldiers have been remembered by the Bishop of | 
Hereford, and so saved her house from demoli- 
tion ?* 

In recollecting the memory of mistresses, the 
noble act of Lord Bolingbroke’s mistress occurs to 
one, as related by Lord Mahon in his History of 
England. When Lord Bolingbroke was in danger 
of his life, and wanted money to give him the 
means of saving it by leaving England for France, 
his mistress gave him sixty guineas, the produce 
of her shame, which enabled Lord Bolingbroke to 
escape, when none of his friends who had basked 
in the sunshine of his power were willing to assist 
him. When Louis XV. was in danger from his 
parliament, the Countess du Barri caused a fine 
portrait of King Charles I. to be placed in the apart- 
ment, which Louis XV. might see, thus to cause 
him to act energetically with the parliament and 
save himself and France. Do not let us, therefore, 
uncharitably suppose that these persons had not 
virtues, and virtues too allied with greatness, 
Your correspondent cannot conclude this article 
without hoping that some charitable individual 
will call attention to those wandering women of 
the streets of our great cities, more than ever in- 
creased by the invention of railways, which in- 
duces such numbers to travel, and that this country 
may adopt the humane system of France, which 
collects, every now and then, some of these frail 
ones, and colonises them, instead of letting disease 
send them, as England does, to die in a hospital. 

pe 





Margaret's Sone 1n Gortrue’s “ Favst.”—I 
did not omit to notice the translations of Lord F. 
Gower, Auster, or Filmore, for any other reason 
than that I made no use of them. The writers | 
on the subject of Faust are numerous; amongst 
whom may be mentioned chiefly, Marlow, Miiller, 
Klingemann, Réder, Lessing, Klinger, Bechstein, 
Hoffmann, Grabbe, Lenau, Lenz, Schreiber, Soden, 

[* We have before us an excellent photograph of Nell 
Gwyn’s house in Pipe Well Lane (now called Gwyn’s 
Street), Hereford, presented to us by the Rev. Francis T. 
Havergal, M.A., Vicar Choral of Hereford Cathedral, who 








is now preparing for publication a Fasti Herefordenses, 
and other antiquarian memorials of Hereford, with illus- 
trations. Evelyn rather intimates in his Diary, that the | 
design of Chelsea Hospital originated with Sir Stephen 
Fox; that it was begun in 1682, and not finished until 


1690.—Eb. } 


Holtei, Rosenkranz, Pfizer, Harring, Berkowitz, 
Schone, Chamisso, and Voigt. Sieglitz has estj- 
mated their number, according to Filmore, at 
one hundred and six. The following is an attempt 
to render Margaret’s song, universaiiy <dmitted 
to be most difficult : — 
“ My rest is gone, 
My heart is sad ; 
I'll find it never 
And never more. 
“ When he’s not by, 
I’m in my grave ; 
The world entire 
Is gall to me. 
“ My wretched head 
Is turning mad ; 
My wretched mind 
Is torn to pieces, 


“ His stately step, 
His noble form, 
His mouth’s dear smile, 
His eye’s sweet power. 
“ And then his speech 
Is magical ; 
His hand’s soft grasp, 
And ah! his kiss, 
“ My rest is gone, 
My heart is sad ; 
I'll find it never 
And never more. 
“ My bosom presses 
Itself to him ; 
Oh! might I clasp 
And hold him fast. 


“ My rest is gone, 
My heart is sad ; 
I'll find it never 
And never more. 

“ And kissing him 
As I desire, 
Upon his kiss 
Dissolve away.” 


T. J. Bucxtoy. 


“For him I gaze 
My window through ; 
For him alone 
I leave the house, 


MS. Nores 1x Booxs. —On the fly-leaf of 
Philomela’s (Elizabeth Singer’s) Poems on Several 
Occasions (John Dunton, 1696,) the following is 
written in a fine hand of the time: — 

“ To Philomela, occasioned by her Farewell to Love. 

“ Bravely Resolv’d! and Like a Soul Athirst 

For Primitive Freedom, ere the Sex was curs’d! 

But Hold! What's this, unthinking I now say ? 

What! Scorn all Hymen! cast all Love away! 

No, no. Such spitefull thought sure ne’er possess’d 

So soft, so warm, and so Divine a Breast ! 

Bid Love Farewell! Then Bid the World adieu, 

Which Loves and ever must Love such as you.” 

In the margins of a much-used copy of Bishop 
Wilkins’s Mathematicall Magick, 1648, the fol- 
lowing, which I do not recollect to have met with 
elsewhere, is frequently written : — 

“ When the raine raneth then the gouse winketh. 

Litel knoweth the goslin what the gouse thinketh.” 

CALCUTTENSIS. 


To “Burxe.”—There can be no dispute that 
this verb is derived from the name of Burke, the 
assassin and body-snatcher of 1829. But it is a 
singular fact that the Thugs of India give the 
name of “ Burkas” to those members of their 
infamous society whose vocation it is to strangle 
in secret victims marked out for prey. This fact 
will be found stated in an article on “ The Thugs” 
in Number 130 of the Edinburgh Review. The 
verb to “ burke” might, therefore, well have come 
to us from India, had the infamous gang of 1829 
never been heard of. D. BiarR. 


Melbourne. 
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Seat or Ernitwatp, Bisnor or Dunwicn, 
a.p. 850.—A drawing of this unique seal will be 
found, together with a description of it by Mr. 
HudsonGurney, in The Archeologia, vol. xx. p.479. 
Previous to its discovery at Eye, in Suffolk, in 
1822, it had been denied that seals were in use in 


England between the time of the Romans and of | 


Edward the Confessor. 


A brief ~~ ¥" of 
this seal may interest your readers. 


t is of 


bronze, mitre-shaped, consisting of two rows of | 


arches surmounted by a rude fleur-de-lis, sup- 
ported by nine wolves’ heads in the interstices of 
the arches. 
of which only one remains. The device is a cross 
fleury, and the legend, * sig:EDILVVALDI:EP., with- 
in acircle of small beads. No seal is known of 


any of the other Bishops of Dunwich, and much | 


obscurity hangs over the history of these early 


relates. A drawing of this seal illustrates an | 


interesting list of the seals of the Bishops of 


Norwich, by Mr. Bayfield, in Orig. Papers of the | 
a , o. oe ey diately afterwards as if nothing had happened. He was 


Norfolk Archeological Society, vol. i. 
Joun Pieeort, Jun. 


CrrcvtaR. —I have noted down a few curious 
uses of the word circular : — 
“ A man so absolute and circular.” 
Massinger, Maid of Honour, Act I. Sc. 2. 
“ Your wisdom is not circular.” 
Massinger, Emperor of the East, Act III. Se. 2. 
In both these instances, circular seems to equal 
the Latin rotundus. 
“ All studies else are but as circular lines, 
And death the centre where they must all meet.” 
The Old Law, Act V. Sc. 
Here the “ circular lines” =radit. 
af ° ° ° ° O, my soul 
Runs circular in sorrow for revenge.” 
Ford, ’Tis Pity She's a Whore, Act IV. Se. 3. 
In this last quotation the meaning is not so 
evident. Joun Appts, Jun. 


Inscriptions In Brecctes Cuvrcn, NorFok. 
In the chancel : — 

e Here resteth the bodyes of John Webb, Esq., and of 
Mary his wife, daughter to Sir Thomas Richardson, Lord 
Chief Justice of England. She died March 10th, anno 
1656, aged 56, and he October 25th, 1658, aged 70 years.” 
_ From the oblong slab containing the above 
inscription to a small slab adjoining, of ovate 
shape, is drawn a buckle, which in a manner con- 
nects them. 
these words : — 

“Stat ut vixit, erecta.” * 


Was she buried in an upright posture? The 


[* These words are placed over the coffin of Ursula 
Webb, daughter of the above John Webb. She was in- 
terred in an upright posture by her own desire, according 
to the purport of the inscription —Blomefield’s Norfolk, 

. 274, ed. 1805,—Ep. } . 


The eyes are formed of small garnets, | 


On the small slab are engraved 


round tower of the same church contains a tablet 
in the wall thus inscribed : — 

“The remains of John Stubing lay in the middle of 
this steeple, aged one hundred and seven years and eight 
months. Lived in this parish sixty-seven vears, and died 
with the character of an honest industrious man.” 

V. H. 8. 

Yaxley, 


EXTRAORDINARY Escapr.—I send you an ex- 
tract which I cut out of Saunders’s News Letter of 
August 5, 1867. Mr. Carr’s escape was really so 
wonderful, that I think it ought to be preserved 
in the pages of “N. & Q.”: — 

“ EXTRAORDINARY ACCIDENT AND FORTUNATE 
Escarr.—A few days since, as Charles A. Carr, Esq., 
S.L, Ballycastle, was walking in the neighbourhood of 
the Giant’s Causeway, his hat was blown off near the 
edge of a precipice. On going to look where it had 
fallen, the rock on which Mr. Carr was standing gave 
way, and he was precipitated a distance, it is believed, 
of 351 feet, striking alternately against earth and rocks. 
Strange to say, Mr. Carr was able to stand up imme- 


soon attended by a pic-nic party who witnessed the 
occurrence. The ladies, who were particularly kind, did 
everything that fair hands could to alleviate his suffer- 
ings. Mr. Carr was cut in twenty-four parts of the body, 
and, after hemorrhage had stopped, he was able to walk 
to the Causeway Hotel—a distance of a mile. Before 


| reaching it, however, he was met by a medical gentle- 


man who was staving there, who dressed his wounds. 


| Mr. Carr, who only remained two or three days in bed, 


is now almost quite well, presenting only a slight cut 
over the eye. Dr. O'Connor has been unremitting in his 
attention. Mr. Carr, who is much respected in the neigh- 


| bourhood, has since been visited and congratulated by a 
large number of friends. — Correspondent of the * Northern 


Whig.” 
H. Lorrvus ToTtrenHAM. 


PaGanrni’s Viottn.—The wooden shoe which 
Paganini made into a violin is now for sale in 
Paris. And the fact that this distinguished artist 
played on the instrument is clearly shown by a 
note which Paganini has left; and can now be 
read in a shop in the Rue Vivienne, where the 
violin is to be sold. W. W. 

Malta. 


JoLitux.—I remember some time since meeting 
with this name on an old caricature, and being 
unable to fathom its meaning. Ihave just found 
an explanation of it, which I think it well to 
‘make a note of.” It occurs in Mason's Ode to 
Sir Fletcher Norton — 

«« And find it the same easy thing 
To hit a Jollux or a King.” 
And ina footnote we are told that a Jollux is “A 
phrase used by the don ton for a fat parson. See 
a set of excellent caricatures published by Bre- 
therton in New Bond Street.”—Foundling Hos- 
pital for Wit, ii. 45. » A 
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Queries. 


CHatices wit Betts.—Among the specimens 
of church plate in the Paris Exposition are two 
chalices in “‘ argent doré” of the dates 1460 and 
1530, exhibited by the Royal College of Lisbon, 
having three little bells hung round each. Were 
these to answer the purpose of a sanctus bell? I 
have consulted Pugin’s Glossary of Ecclesiastical 
Ornament, but he is silent on the subject. Could 
any correspondent give me any information ? 

Joun Preeort, Jun. 


Crivarp: Cryp.—I would be obliged if any of 
your readers, conversant with the ancient and 
modern topography of Picardy, Artois, and Nor- 
mandy in France, would kindly state if there is 
or was any district, town, or river in any of those 
provinces bearing the name of Cluaid or Clyd, or 
any similar sounding names, or into which they 
enter in composition ; noting the exact localities 
where now situated, the present names. If not the 
name of a river, I would be desirous of knowing 
whether adjacent to any, and its ancient and 
modern designation, &c. Of course I would be 
glad to see the authorities quoted. J. W. H. 


Epvecation: LANCASTERIAN SysTEM. — 


“ Of all the institutions connected with the education 
of the lower classes, that of the indefatigable Joseph 
Lancaster is pre-eminently entitled to our admiration. 
In the various schools formed by this benefactor of the 
rising generation, 30,000 poor children are receiving 
daily instruction in various parts of the kingdom; and 
by the liberal patronage of his Majesty and the Royal 
Family, many of the nobility, gentry and clergy, to- 
gether with the philanthropic aid of a British Public, it 
is probable that he will be able to extend his invaluable 
plans to every district in theempire. . . . . . The 
improvement in morals, and the habits of order, among 
the children educated on Mr. Lancaster’s system, are of 
the most gratifying nature. In the borough school alone 
5000 children have been educated, whose parents were of 
the poorest description; and, hitherto, no instance has 
occurred of any one of these being charged with a 
criminal offence in any court of justice.” 

The above paragraph is to be found in a note 
to p. 6 of an old-fashioned book published in 
1811, and bearing the title of Chronologi« al, Bio- 
graphical, Histor al, and Miscellaneous Evercise %, 
by James Butler; and is extracted from — 

“An Account of the Progress of Joseph Lancaster's 
Plan for the Education of Poor Children, and the Train- 
ing of Masters for Country Schools.” 

This triumphant assertion may have been some- 
what exaggerated; but, besides that other works 
of the same period contain here and there lauda- 
tory mention of Lancaster and his system, it 
seems impossible that any one, save a dealer in 
quack medicines, could venture on such statistics 
without their having had some foundation in fact. 
Schools called “Des Lancastres”’ exist also, or 
did exist not many years ago, in Switzerland; 


| but as these institutions (so highly praised, and 


so warmly supported, “ sixty years since,”) have, 
as I am inclined to believe they have, entire) 
died out among ourselves, I should feel m 
obliged to any person or persons—lay or clerical, 
intrusted in the subject of education—who would 
inform me why they have so died out? Is ther 
some latent defect in the system, which only be- 
comes apparent when it has been at work for 
several years? Or is it simply that fashion is as 
all-powerful in matters of education as in matters 
of dress, when the new ever supersedes the old 
without any reference either to use or beauty? 
NoELL RADECLIPFE, 

“Fastr Exsoracenses.”— When may “ the 
bees” expect the second volume of Mr. Raine’s 
most valuable and interesting work on the Line 
of the Archbishops of York? The tirst volume was 
published so far back as 1863, and (in 496 pp) 
comprised the lives of forty-four prelates, who 
presided over the northern metropolis of England 
from A.D. 627 until the death of that distinguished 
Archbishop, John de Thoresby, in 1373. The 
completion, or even continuation of the Fasj 
Eboracenses would fill a blank in our ecclesias- 
tical literature; but why should the learned 
editor not give also a volume to the lives of the 
Deans and other dignitaries of the Cathedral of 
York, when he states that he has gathered ample 
materials for such a work, and that “it would 
disclose a vast body of information about many 
good and great, although hitherto unknown dig- 
nitaries, which would be of greater novelty and 
interest than that which is now laid before the 
public,” in his first volume ? 

Hindostan. 

INDEPENDENT GERMAN GOVERNMENTS. — Does 
there exist any authentic record of the various 
independent Governments of Germany which were 
overthrown in 1806? I am forming a complete 
list of the various free cities, states, c., and 
should be glad of some aid. TEDESOO. 


Tue OrpER oF Baronets. —I do not recollect 
to have seen noticed the remarkable passage of 
Lord Bacon which I am going to offer t 
“N. & Q.” Bacon advised the king, in his 
abominable treatment of Ulster, which was called 
“ plantation”: “Solitudinem faciunt, pacem ap 
pellant.” And part of his advice, which I now 
produce, was, I think, certainly the first sugge® 
tion of what became the new Order known # 
Baronets. I quote from the original edition of 
“ Certain Considerations touching the Plantation t 
Ireland, presented to his Majesty 1606,” which # 
included in the Miscellaneous ; Works of Lord 
Bacon, published in a single volume in London, 
1657, by “ William Rawley ” his “ Chapleine”:— 

“ And considering the large territories which are to 
planted, it is not unlike your Majesty will think 
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raising some nobility there [in Ulster], which, if it be 
done meerly upon new Titles, of Dignity, having no man- 
ner of reference to the old; and if it be done also with- 
out putting too many portions into one hand; and lastly, 
if it be done without any great Franchises or Commands, 
[ do not see any peril can ensue thereof, as, on the other 
side, it may draw some Persons of great estate and means 
into the action, to the great furtherance and supply of 
the charges thereof. 

* And lastly, for Knighthood to such persons as hav« 
not attained it, or otherwise, Knighthood with some new 
Differences and Precedence; it may no doubt work with 
many.” —P. 260. 

Six years after, the scheme was carried into 
effect. The “Instructions” are to be seen at the 
end of Guillim. I have them before me now, in 
the first issue of 1660; and show quite clearly 
that it was a thing planned by James and his 
advisers in order to get money. Each baronet 
was to pay for keeping thirty foot soldiers in 
Ireland for three years, at 8d. per day.* 

After Bacon’s advice, which I have quoted, it 
is not surprising to find that the first of the new 
dignity, created May 22,1611, was “ Sir Nicholas 
Bacon of Redgrave, in the county of Suffolke, 
Knight.” D, 2. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 

Tue PurioioaicaL Socrery’s “ Enerisu Dic- 
TIONARY.”—Some years ago several members of 
the Philological Society and other persons under- 
took the labour of compiling a New English 
Dictionary. Many books have been read, and 
thousands of extracts made for the purpose. I 
am very anxious to gather some fruit from these 
labours. Will some one who has authority in 
this undertaking report progress? I enclose my 
card. L. L. L. 

Putrit 1n Cotrp Asuton Cuvurcn, Grovces- 
TERSHIRE.—Can any correspondent give me in- 
formation respecting the present condition of this 
curious pulpit? Markland, in his Remarks on 
English Churches, 3rd. edit., 1843, says the very 
access to it was closed up. Is it so now? Tradi- 
tion says that it was occasionally filled by Latimer. 
The pulpit itself is of wood, and the canopy of 
stone. Ancient examples are now so rare, that 
existing specimens are very valuable. The Eccle- 
siological Society seem to have lost the enthu- 
siasm which characterised the members in the 
days of the Cambridge Camden field days, so 
graphically described in early numbers of The 
Ecclesiologist. Joun Pieeor, Jun. 


REFERENCES WANTED. — 1. “ Nisi credideritis, 


non intelligetis.’ S. Bernard quotes this scrip- 
tural saying, which seemed to me quite familiar; 
but when I came to look for it, I could not find 
it, and I have not a concordance to the Vulgate. 
2. An old writer says—“ Of a great many that 
seem to come to Christ, it may be said that they 


f* See “N. & Q.,” 1 S. iv. 164.—Ep.] 





are not come to Him, because they have not left 
themselves.” The passage in italics I fancied was 
taken from Isaiah, but could not find it, and 
Cruden failed me. The same writer quotes a 
similar expression, which I should like to trace: 
‘“ Nondum te deseruisti.”’ 

3. Whence the following wish, the ZZoc erat in 

votis of some Greek poet —_— 
Mévov ei récov rapein 
‘Ocov Epxiov Kadtijs 
"Amd yerrévev éeptixew 
“Iva wh Xped me naduwrot 
"Em povridas uéAalvas. 

4. “Suavis hora sed brevis mora.” 

5. “ Ubi plus est sapientiz, ibi minus est casus.” 

G. “Grave estimant quicquid illud non sonat 
uod intus amant.” 

7. Kalod réxvov. I find this quoted as a sort 

* Greek Et tu Brute! 

8. “ Bene conveniunt, et in una sede morantur, 
1ajestas et amor.” 

%. “ Tolle Religionem et nullus eris.” 

10. ‘Tyuets ev "AOnvaiot, Oearal civibare ylverOa Ad-ywr, 
kal &xpoatal tav Epywy. As well as I remember, 
this pungent reproach occurs in Thucydides or 
Demosthenes. 

11. “ Miraculum autem immensum est ipsa prima 
omnium productio seu Creatio, que miraculorum 
omnium adeo facilem fidem facit, ut post eam nil 
sit mirum.”—S. Bernard. 

12. “©! immensa opifex rerum Sapientia! dextre 

Divitias artemque tue miremur in eyum.” 


Q. Q. 


What is the reference for the tradition that 
Aristotle derived part of his knowledge of the 
physical sciences from some lost treatise of Solo- 
mon ? A. 5S. PALMER. 


Sermons in Stones.—-Permit me to ask you 
or any of your able correspondents for an explana- 
tion of the following inscription on stone which 


| has puzzled me on my visits to the venerable 


Cathedral of Saint Johnstoune, now forming the 
east, middle, and west churches of these three 


| distinct districts and congregations of Perth. 


This stone, with the exception of a large muti- 


| lated black marble slab wanting the brass figures 


traditionally said to have been of the Kinnoul or 
Hay family on the north-east wall of the same 
church, is the only memorial of the internal orna- 


| ments by ancient worshippers left by the de- 
| stroying hands of the zealous followers of John 


Knox. It is situated in the east wall of the east 
church over where the high altar would have 
been in Catholic, or the Tables of the Law in 


| episcopal times; it is about sixteen inches square, 


and of granite apparently, and has a narrow 
moulding cut as a border. The words are in 
Roman letters, well marked and well preserved 
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they are probably three proverbs expressed in 
three lines, but divided into nine lines. 

I wish to know whether it was a votive tablet, 
and whether the words are original or are taken 
from any known authors, and how the tablet 
would come to occupy the usual position of the 
Crucifix or the Ten Commandments in churches : 

“Sat + Vixir + Bene + 
Qvi+V¥ixir + Spac 
1vmM + Brevis + £v1+ 
IaxNavi+ NvMER 
ANT + TEMPORE + 
Lavpe + Bont + 
Ouyem + Crepe + 
Drem + Trst + Ditvx 
iss + SvPREMYM +.” 
Cc. W. B. 

U. U, Clab, 

Famity or Worstry.—In the year 1743 a 
gentleman of the name of Worsley was appointed 
an equerry to H. M. King George II. Can you, or 
any of your readers, tell me what was his Chris- 
tian name, and to what branch of the Worsleys 
he belonged? The Gentleman’s Magazine, in 
giving notice of the appointment, describes him 
as —— Worsley, Esq. Ss. W. 


Queries with Answers. 


PATRICK AND Peter.—I send you the follow- 
ing scrap, cut from a recent Manchester paper : — 
“ A curious incident occurred on Tuesday in the House 
of Lords during the progress of the Breadalbane peerage 
ease. Mr. Anderson, Q.C., in alluding to one of the per- 
sons whose name had been mentioned, called him Captain 


| 
Latin must be attended to, as distinguished from that of 





Patrick Campbell.—The Lord Chancellor said the cap- | 


tain’s name was not Patrick, but Peter —Mr. Anderson 
said they were convertible terms.—The Lord Chancellor : 
«What, are St. Patrick and St. Peter the same ? ’"—Mr. 
Anderson : ‘ Yes, the names are the same.’-— Lord Colon- 
say informed the Lord Chancellor that the learned counsel 
was right; in Scotland, Patrick was Peter, and Peter 
was Patrick.—The Lord Chancellor said it certainly was 
information to him.” 

On what grounds is it said that Patrick and 
Peter are convertible terms? Patrick seems to be 
the 
nobleman ; and Peter, a Greek word, signifying a 
stone. The former, as the name of an order, being 
much the older word; the latter first given to the 
Apostle. Can any correspondent throw light on 
the subject ? CaMrt. 

[The above quoted statement is not strictly accurate. 
The two names are not really convertible in Scotland. 
Peter is continually used as a nom d'amitie for Patrick, but 
the reverse never occurs. This is much more easily ex- 
plained than the use of Jack for John, instead of James 
(Jacobus). 

Patrick is continually pronounced as Paterick 
in old constantly meet with the contraction 
Pat’r and Pater’. Then the English pronunciation of 


now 


deeds we 


| given to the individual. 


the Continent and Scotland : the a in the one having the 
same sound as the e in the latter. In Ireland now, and 
in Scotland during old times, and occasionally even in 
the present day, Peter was pronounced as Pater. After 
the Union, the English mode of pronunciation gradually 
found its way into Scotland; but traces of the old style 
lingered, and, from this unsettled state of matters, arose 
the familiar connection of Patrick and Peter, which, 
however, never occurs in any formal document. It did 
not in the Breadalbane case, where the counsel was quot- 
ing or rather using the name given in the private family 
correspondence. } 


ENLIstwENT Monry.—Can you inform me why 

a shilling is presented to a man on his enlisting 
into the royal service ? GEORGE Presse. 

1, Merton Place, Chiswick, W. 

[The payment of a shilling to a man enlisting in the 
Queen’s service involves a nice question in military 
ethics. Ostensibly the payment in question is a bounty 
to the recruit, but really the sign or proof of a contract. 
For the origin of this mode of alluring men into the 
army, it is necessary to travel back to the times of 
Edward III. and his successors; who, during their long 
wars with France, resorted to the practice of recruiting 
by contracts with men of high rank, or of military esti- 
mation, whose influence was probably greater than that 
of the Crown towards preserving voluntary enlistments, 
Upon the formation of a standing army this rule was 
confirmed, so far at least as the ordinary soldier or private 
was concerned, Enlistments are now regulated by the 
Mutiny Act; but that Act, we believe, does not specify the 
amount of bounty to be offered to the recruit ; that is left 
to the discretion of the recruiting officer, for ob- 
vious reasons, tenders one of the smallest coins in the 


who, 


realm. 

This custom is not peculiar to enlistment in the army. 
At the present day, and still more frequently formerly, if 
one hired a servant, a shilling or other small coin was 
This is considered a part per 


| formance of the contract on the part of the one party 


Anglicised form of the Latin Patricius, a | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


which prevents the other from resiling, derived from 
the well-known Res non integra maxim of the civil law.] 


“Whoop! po ME No HARM, Goop May.”—In 
a MS. now in the Chetham Library (No. 801], 
f. 67), are some verses on Prince Charles's visit to 
Spain, beginning : — 

“ Our Eaglett is flowne to a place yett vnknowne, 

To meete with the Phenix of Spaine, 
Fether’d many moe will after him goe, 
To waite and attend on his trayne.” 

They are “To the tune of ‘Whoope! doe me 
no harme, good man.’” Can any of your readers 
tell me where this old tune is to be found ? 

CPL. 

[This tune is twice alluded to by Shakspeare, in 4 
Winter's Tale, Act IV. Sc. 3, and by Ford in The Fancies 
Chaste and Noble, Act III. Sc. 3, where Secco, applying 
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it to Morosa, sings “Whoop! do me no harm, good 


woman.” The tune was arranged with variations by 


W. Corkine, and printed in Lessons for the Lyra-Viol, | 


&c., 1610. It was also transcribed by Dr. Rimbault from 
a MS. volume of virginal music, in the possession of the 
late John Holmes, Esq., of Retford, and is printed in 
Chappell’s Popular Music of the Olden Time, i. 208.) 


Caucus: Rrvx.—Can you inform me as to the 
derivation of the American word caucus? The 
meaning of the word is — 

“A meeting of one political party, for the purpose of 
choosing a person or persons to be voted for by all that 
party, for the purpose of preventing a ‘split’ in the 
party.” 

Also, of the word rink. A “skating rink” is a 
meadow, on to which water is let in winter to a 


slight depth for the purpose of skating. 
ScRUTATOR. 


| times ? 


, . | 
[1. Caweus isa corruption of caulkers, the word meet- 


ing being understood. See “ N. & Q.,” 1* S. xi, 28; 3rd 
§. xi. 292, 430,—2. See Jamieson’s Dictionary, s. v.“* RENK 
and Rix, the course, the proper line in the diversion of 
curling on the ice. 
as the mark is generally a cross enclosed in a circle,” &c. 
In Derbyshire also, by rink, is meant a ring or circle. ] 

Wa. Erntr's Monvment.—On a monument 
erected to the memory of William Ernle, Esq., in 
the church of All Cannings, near Devizes, are the 
following texts : — 

“ Where : ever : a: dead 
carkas : is : even : thither 
will : the : eles : resorte.” 

“I : beleve : that : my : redemer : liveth : and : that 
I: shall : rise : owt : of : the : earth : in : the : last : dai 
and : shall : be : covered : againe : with : mi : skinne 
and ; shall : se : God: in : my : flesh : iea : and: I : mi 
selfe : shall : beholde : him : not : withe : other: but 
withe : these : same : eies.” 

Can you inform me from what version of the 
English Bible they are taken? The date of the 
monument is 1587. W. H. Jones. 

Charmouth. 


80: 


[With the exception of the words “I believe” for “I 
am sure that my Redemer lyueth,” the texts agree with 
The Byble after the translation of Thomas Mathew. Im- 
prynted at London by Robert Toye, fol. 1551. Black- 
letter. ] 

Otp Curva.—I shall be much obliged if you 
can afford me information as to the date and 
manufactory of some old china in my possession. 
It formed part of a dessert service, and consists of 
two dishes and two small plates. The entire sur- 
face is covered with a pattern of vine leaves and 
grapes, in shades of green and purple, interlaced 
with tendrils and branches—the latter of a choco- 
late colour, as is the edge of each piece: at the 
k are three separate triangles, each formed by 
three marks, like the impress of a small tube. On 
one of the dishes is the letter B,in green. The 


Perhaps from A.-S. hrincg, a ring; | 


| ago and almost forgotten now. 


glaze is fine, and covered with minute cracks; 
the ground white, though somewhat discoloured 
by age. H. P. 

{ From the description given above of these specimens, 
we are inclined to believe they were made about the 
middle of the last century at Stratford-le-Bow. This 


| ware is known to collectors as “ Bow china.” ] 


Mvcummuy.—Where shall I find the receipt for 

mummy as prescribed by physicians in former 
CPL. 

[In A History of the Materia Medica, by John Hill, 

M.D., London, 1751, 4to, p. 875, is a chapter treating of 

the different substances used medicinally under the name 

A long extract from this article is quoted 


of Mummy. 
Consult also 


in Johnson's Dictionary, art. “ Mummy.” 
Nares’s Glossary. ] 


Replies. 


“RICH AND POOR; OR, SAINT AND SINNER.” 
(3" S. xii. 79, 155.) 

S.J. says, “this piece was certainly from the 
pen of Mr. Barham.” Mr. Barham had no more to 
do with the piece than 8. J. “Rich and Poor,” 
&e., was written by the late Mr. T. L. Peacock, 
the author of Headlong Hall, Nightmare Abbey, 
and other remarkable books famous forty years 
There was never 
any particular mystery about the authorship of 
this very clever satire ; and in one of the notices 
of Mr. Peacock’s death, which appeared in the 
daily newspapers some eighteen months since, he 
wus duly credited with it. Why S. J. should 
ascribe it to Barham, I cannot understand. It is 
like nothing Barham ever wrote. 

I enclose the true text, which is copied from 


| a little duodecimo of fifty or sixty pages, entitled 


Paper Money Lyrics, and other Poems, “Only 
100 copies printed, and not for sale.” C. and W. 
Reynell, 1837. The Paper Money Lyrics, written 
in the winter of 1825-26, express sound currency 
doctrines in smart verse. I do not know whether 
you will consider the matter of sufficient import- 
ance to give the correct version of “ Rich and 
Poor” in “N. & Q.,” but you will probably be 
glad to print the few lines in which the author 
introduces it: — 

“ Often printed, not quite accurately. It first appeared 
many years ago in the Globe and Traveller, and was 
suggested by a speech in which Mr. Wilberforce, reply- 
ing to an observation of Dr. Lushington that ‘ the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice meddled with the poor alone,’ 
said that ‘the offences of the poor came more under 
observation than those of the rich.’ ” 

I think this explanatory note may be interest- 
ing to many of your readers who know “ Rich 
and Poor,” but probably never heard of the cir- 
cumstances under which it was written. 
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I have only to add, that I do not possess the 
book, and that the copy I send you is taken from 
one I made some two or three years ago: — 


“ The poor man’s sins are glaring 
In the face of ghostly warning ; 
He is caught in the fact 
Of an overt act, 
Buying greens on Sunday morning. 
“ The rich man’s sins are hidden 
In the pomp of wealth and station ; 
And escape the sight 
Of the children of light, 
Who are wise in their generation. 
“ The rich man has a kitchen, 
And cooks to dress his dinner ; 
The poor who would roast 
To the baker’s must post, 
And thus becomes a sinner. 
“ The rich man has a cellar, 
And a ready butler by him ; 
The poor must steer 
For his pint of beer 
Where the saint can’t choose but spy him. 
“ The rich man’s painted windows 
Hide the concerts of the quality ; 
The poor can but share 
A cracked fiddle in the air, 
Which offends all sound morality. 
“ The rich man is invisible 
In the crowd of his gay society : 
But the poor man’s delight 
Is a sore in the sight, 
And a stench in the nose of piety.’ 
S. Biyta. 

Burton. 

[We suspect that Thomas Love Peacock is but too 
little known by the present generation. He held a re- 
sponsible position in the India House, having from the 
year 1836 been examiner of Indian correspondence. He 
made the acquaintance of Shelley in 1812, and eventually 
became his friend and executor. Mr. 
from his position in Leadenhall Street upon a pension in 


Peacock retired 


March, 1856, and spent the later years of his life among 
his books. He died on January 23, 1866, at the pa- 
triarchal age of eighty.—Ep. ] 


LORD DARNLEY. 
(3"¢ 8, xii. 129.) 


The estates of Darnley and Crocston, that be- 
longed to the Stewart-Darnley-Lennox family, 
lie contiguous, in the abbey parish of Paisley, 
county of Renfrew. Tradition has handed down, 
that the courtship, or honeymoon, of Queen Marie 
and Lord Darnley was at Crocston Castle, and 
having been printed in several local histories and 
songs, the one following the other, with im- 
provements, it is generally believed in the locality 
to be strictly true. From that association the 


icturesque ruins of the castle of the Anglo- | 
Norman Robert Croc (1160) became a favourite | 


subject for poets, painters, and engravers. With 
the view of fixing the authenticity of the actual 
presence of Queen Marie and Lord Darnley g¢ 
Crocston Castle, on such an auspicious occasion, 
by dates, I made a thorough investigation, and 
found out that every day and place could be ae. 
counted for, where they were, from the da 
Darnley entered Scotland till the day of his death, 
and neither the queen nor Darnley were at Crocston 
Castle during that period. Darnley was only in 
Scotland one year and 361 days altogether, and 
ras barely nineteen years of age when he married 
his cousin, the widow Queen Marie, twenty-two 
and a half years of age, and he was murdered 
before he arrived at twenty-one years of age, | 
could not, however, discover the day or month of 
his birth, to fix his actual age. I may mentions 
few dates that nearly do so. Matthew, fourth 
Earl of Lennox, was defeated at the battle of the 
Muir of Glasgow, fought in March 1543, and he 
escaped to England. The earl in four months 
thereafter, July 1544, married Margaret Douglas, 
aunt uterine of Queen Marie. Their first son 
and child, who survived his birth nine months, 
died November 28, 1545. The second son and 
child was born in 1546, and named Henry, after 
King Henry VIII. The.Earl of Lennox returned 
to Scotland on September 23, 1564, after twenty 
years’ exile, and his son Lord Darnley arrived in 
Scotland on February 12, 1564, following. Darnley 
first met the queen at Wemyss Castle, Fifeshire, 
on February 16, 1564, and they were married 16 
days thereafter, on Sunday, July 29,1565. Their 
son King James VI. was born June 19, 1566. 
Darnley, the second child of the Earl of Lennox, 
would in all probability be born about two years 
after his parents’ marriage, which would make 
his birth in July, 1546, and at his marriage he 
would be barely nineteen years of age; and he was 
murdered on February 9, 1566, before his majority, 

and 235 days after the birth of his son. 
DAvip SEMPLE. 

Paisley. 


There are, perhaps, as many opinions upon 
Mary’s conduct with regard to Rizzio as ther 
are upon the question which is her true portrait 
Few, with your correspondent J. M., give Darnley 
credit for having really loved her, and he seems 
generally to have been represented in a less 


favourable light than he deserves. There is 
letter printed in the first series of Sir Henry 
Ellis’s Letters (vol. i. p. 207), from the Earl of 
Bedford and Mr. Thomas Randolph to the Privy 
Council of England, giving a detailed account of 
the death of Rizzio, which, however unfavourable 
to the conduct of Mary, we must suppose, - 


many circumstances, to speak the truth. 
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OATH OF THE FAISAN. 
(3"* S. xii. 108.) 


Ienoramus seeks information on this subject. 
It was the custom during the middle ages at great 
banquets to serve with much pomp and ceremony 
a pheasant or some other noble bird, on which 
the knights swore to visit the Holy Land, or to 

srform some other feat of prowess. In 1453 
Pi ilip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, vowed sur le 
faisan to go to the deliverance of Constantinople, 
‘which had recently fallen into the hands of the 
Turks. There is a most curious and elaborate de- 
scription of the whole ceremony in the 29th chap- 
ter of the Mémoires d'Olivier de la Marche. At 
the conclusion of the tournament and banquet 
held by the duke at Lille, Holy Mother Church, 
under the guise of a lady in mourning seated on 
an elephant and escorted by a giant, approaches 
the ibs and delivers a long versified complainte 
claiming the aid and succour of the knights of 
the Golden Fleece : — 

“La lamentation de nostre mére saincte Eglise faicte 
en la salle entra Toison d’or, roy d’armes, portant en ses 
mains un faisan vif, aorné d’un trés-riche collier d’or 
garni de pierreries,” 

He presents the faisan to the duke — 

“pour ce que c’est la coustume, et a esté anciennement, 
qu’aux grandes festes et nobles assembiées on présente 
aux princes, aux seigneurs et aux nobles hommes le paon, 
ou quelque autre oiseau noble, pour faire veeus utiles et 
valables. Ces paroles dictes, mondict seigneur le duc 
(qui savoit & quelle intention il avoit faict ce banquet) 
regarda l’Eglise; et ainsi comme ayant piti¢ d’elle, tira 
de son sein un brief contenant qu’il vouait qu’il secour- 
rait la chrestienneté.” 

The knights and other nobles (hommes) follow 
the example; and the next chapter is taken up 
with the curious wording of their vows, which, 
however, were never put in execution. 

J. B. DivcHFrrerp. 


I think a quotation from Gibbon will throw 
some light on the subject propounded by your 
correspondent. 

Shortly after the taking of Constantinople by 
the Turks, a chivalrous meeting was convened at 
Lille by Philip, Duke of Burgundy, to concert 
measures for the defence of Christendom : — 


“In the midst of the banquet a gigantic Saracen en- 
tered the hall, leading a fictitious elephant with a castle on 
his back. A matron in a mourning robe, the symbol of 
religion, was seen to issue from the castle ; she deplored 
her oppression, and accused the slowness of her cham- 
pions, The principal herald advanced, bearing on his 
fist a live pheasant, which, according to the rites of 
chivalry, he presented to the duke. At this extraordinary 
summons, Philip, a wise and aged prince, engaged his 

rson and powers in the holy war against the Turks, 

is example was imitated by the barons and knights of 
the assembly ; they swore to God, the Virgin, the ladies, 
and the pheasant,” &c.— Gibbon, chap. 68. 


may be the cause of their death. 


A note says, “the peacock and the pheasant 


| were distinguished as royal birds.” W. D. 


A cock in medieval times was sometimes called 
a pheasant ; and swearing “ sur le faisan,” that is, 
swearing by the pheasant, corresponds to the old 
English practice of swearing by the cock : — 

= By cock, they are to blame.” 
Hamlet, Act TV. Se. 5. 

Gallus, a cock; Gallus, a Frenchman. No 
wonder then that, as the eagle is the national 
bird of Yankees, the cock should be the national 
bird of the French, and that they should swear 
“sur le faisan,” 7. e. by the cock. The cock may 
also have been sworn by as St. Peter's bird. 

The unlucky commentators have tried to make 
strange things out of Shakspeare’s “ By cock.” 
But, as if to satisfy us that “cock” here means 
the domestic bird so called, chanticleer, and 
nought besides in earth or heaven, Shakspeare 
elsewhere associates the name with that of an- 
other bird—the “chattering pie.”” Thus :— 

“ By cock and pie, you shall not choose, sir.” 
Me rry Wives of Windsor, Act I. Se. 1. 

And again, Second Part of Henry IV., Act V. 
Se. 1. ‘ Scurn, 

LUNAR INFLUENCE, 
(3'4 S. xi. 8.) 


In confirmation of what A. C. M. has said re- 
specting the power of the moon to render animal 
substances putrid, I may state the opinion of the 
sailors in Southern Italy, which went so far as to 
maintain that the moonbeams proved fatal to 
fish. In passing in an open fishing-boat through 
the beautiful bay of Taranto, near Gallipoli, as 
the sun rose, I observed a number of dead fish 
floating on the surface of the sea. This excited 
my astonishment, and I inquired of the sailors 
if they could account for it. They said these are 
“ pesci allunati”—* fish killed by the rays of the 
moon.” i laughed at the idea; but they per- 
sisted in their assertion, and, in confirmation of 
the moon having effect on fish, they assured me 
that in catching fish during the night they were 
particularly watchful that the rays of the moon 
did not continue to shine on them, as they be- 
came putrid. That the rays could have the effect 
of killing fish seems preposterous; but as to caus- 
ing putridity, it may possibly be so. I have no 
doubt that the sailors were asserting what they 
believed to be true, as they without the slightest 
hesitation called them “ allunati’’—a word evi- 
dently coined to express the effect; but of course 
this does not make it a whit more true. As to 
these dead fish, a friend, who has been much in 
the Mediterranean, and has seen them elsewhere, 
suggests that volcanic influences are common, and 
I am aware, 
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from personal experience, that earthquakes are | 
constantly felt in this part of Italy, and do not | 


doubt that the explosion of noxious gas may 
occasionally cause the destruction of fish. I may 
state that I never saw the ee ong ap- 
pearance of the sea more wonder 

at times during that night, when a slight breeze 
wafted us on. I have often witnessed this phe- 
nomenon in other parts of the Mediterranean, but 
never did I see a more beautiful display than the 
waters occasionally exhibited. As the wind raised 
a gentle ripple, luminous points everywhere darted 
up, till we seemed to be sailing through a liquid 
plain of sparkling stars. Dante might have had 
the scene before his eyes, when he wrote (Para- 
diso, xxx. 61-69) that fine description : — 


“ E vidi lume in forma di riviera, 
Fulvido di fulgori intra due rive 
Dipinte di mirabil primavera, 
)i tal fiumana uscian faville vive, 
E d’ ogni parte si mettean ne’ fiori 
Quasi rubin, che oro circonscrive. 
Poi, come inebriata dagli odori, 
Riprofondavan si nel miro gurge ; 
E s’ una entrava, un’ altra n‘ uscia fuori.” 
oe. ° . ° . I look’d; 
And in the likeness of a river, saw 
Light flowing, from whose amber-seeming waves 
Flash'd up effulgence, as they glided on 
*Twixt banks, on either side, painted with spring 
Incredible how fair: and from the tide 
There ever and anon, outstarting, flew 
Sparkles instinct with life; and in the flowers 
Did set them, like to rubies chased in gold : 
Then, as if drunk with odours, plunged again 
Into the wondrous floods ; from which, as one 
Re-enter’d, still another rose.”— Cary. 

Did this state of phosphorence show that the 
waters of the sea were in a peculiar state, which 
might affect fish ? 
philosopher to venture to give an opinion. 

C. T. Ramace. 


CALLIGRAPHY. 
(3"* S, xi, 291, 401, 487.) 


I have “ A Coppie-Booke ” still older than any 
of the English ones mentioned by your corre- 
spondents, consisting of six leaves of printed 
matter and nine plates. The title-page of the 
printed matter is as follows: — 


“The Art of Faire Writing, with Severall Plain and 
Easie Rules and Directions; for the Instruction of Men, 
Women, and Children, to Write Variety of Hands ina 
short time. As also how to make good Pens; and Inke 
of several colours, Likewise Directions for true Spelling 
and Reading of English; With two Tables of Numera- 
tion and Multiplication. Sold by John Hancock, at the 
first shop in Popes-head Alley in Cornhill, where is also 
to be sold a very Exact Book of Short-hand, written by 
Theophylous Metcalfe, With new Additions very easie to 
be learned, and but small charge to Memory, as hun- 
dreds can by experience testifie that have learned by it.” 


ul than it was | 


———— 


This is “ not mentioned by Lowndes,” though he 
mentions “ Metcalfe, Short Writing, Lond. 1660, 
12mo,” “which is said to have passed through 
thirty-five editions, had never, in reality, mor 
than one.” The pious author, after commenti 
on the “ Use and Commodity of the Art of Writ. 
ing both to the Body and Soule,” gives some very 
quaint directions “How the Scholler must sit ;” 
how to form the letters, make the pens, &c. Then 
follow directions for making various kinds of inks 
winding this head up with “How to make a 
candle burne in the water,” and “ How to kind 
Fire at the Sun.” Next are some directions for 
“the true Spelling and Reading of the English 
Tongue.” The author is, however, by no means 


| uniform in his own spelling, agreeing no doubt 


with the Irishman who thought that “he isa 
poor scholar who cannot spell a word more thas 
one way. 

At the end of the table of letters representi 
figures, he combines “ mpcui, 1651, one hen 
six hundred fifty-one,” which, I presume, is the 
date of the work. The “ conclusion of the whole 
matter ” is — 

“And thus having presented unto you these neces 
saries, | commit you unto the Almighty, and to the spirit 
of His grace, who is able to preserve you blamelesse unte 
the comming of the Lord Jesus,” 


The other portion of the book, though the same 


| size and shape (oblong 12mo), may not have bees 
published with it. 
| one to the other. 


There is no reference from the 
It consists of engraved plates 


| of texts, &c. numbered consecutively by half pages, 


I am not sufficient of a natural | 


each half page having different styles. There ar 
twenty half pages. This copy lacks 17 and 18 
there being but nine pages in it. On the first 
half page is engraved a man sitting at a desk 
writing, and on the second a hand showing the 
manner of holding the pen. In the corner isa 
—- of the nose, the mouth, and chin of s 
1uman head; the point of the pen held in the 
hand enters the nostril. What is the meaning of 
this? The title on the first half page is as fol- 
lows : — 

“A Coppie-Booke of the Newest and Most Veefull 
Hands With Easie Rules whereby those that can Reade 
may Learne to Write of themselues. London, printed fer 
Iohn Hancock, and are to be sovid at the first shop 
Popes-head Alley, Next to Cornhill. Where allso there 
is sould a New Short-hand Booke Invented by Mr. Me 
ealfe, very Exact, Speedie, and Easie to be learned in 2 
or three dayes without any other Teacher, as many® 
this Cittie can testifie. 1649.” 

The texts given are “ Halfe Letters,” “Sect 
tary Letters and Hand,” “Roman Letters and 
Hand,” “Chancery,” “Running Hand,” “Itt 
lian Letters and Hand,” “Mixt Hand,” &c., with 
quite a number of crude flourishes on the several 

ages. 
: These two books, if they are distinct, are both 
quite rare. I have not been able to find aa 
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notice of them whatever. f 
of them may be worthy of a place in “N. & Q.” 
F R. C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. 


SCOTISH PEERS: EGLINTON EARLDOM. 
(3™ S. xii. 131.) 

The Court of Session possesses at the present 
day the only jurisdiction it ever had in questions 
of Scotish peerages. This may appear at first 
sight a startling assertion, but on examination it 
will be found that this jurisdiction was always 
an incidental and indirect one. 

The course which a claimant to a Scotish 

rage, before the Union, adopted was, to have 

imself served heir either of line or of provision. 


The latter in the case where the patent gave the | 
power of naming a successor to the grantee, which | 


was another 


occasionally occurred. If there 
claimant, he took the same step. 

The matter then came before the Court of 
Session as a question of competing briefs, each of 
the parties seeking to reduce the service of the 
other. The same course may be adopted at the 
present time, when the judgment of the Court 
of Session would be reviewed by the House of 
Lords as the final Court of Appeal. 

But this jurisdiction of that House must be 
distinguished from another, which is inherent in 
its own constitution, viz. that of determining 
who its members are. As this affords a shorter 
mode of deciding the validity of a claim than 
that above referred to, it is that now generally 
adopted where the title alone is sought, inde- 
pendent of any estates connected with it. A 
petition is presented to the House, praying that 
the claimant may be recognised as entitled to 
vote at the election of Scotish peers. 

No jurisdiction in these cases could ever have 
belonged to the Privy Council, and therefore that 

ly was quite correct in remitting the matter to 
the Court of Session in the Eglinton case. I may 
add that the proceedings adopted by the late Earl 
of Eglinton in establishing his right to the Win- 
ton peerage illustrates very strongly the pro- 
priety of the course I have pointed out as the 
proper one for a claimant of a Scotch peerage. 

_ In conclusion, I may remark that there are 
instances to be found in the records of the Scotch 
Parliament which show its jurisdiction in the 
matter of peerages, as, for example, that of the 
Douglas and Angus families, independent of the 
protests which are to be found in the minutes of 


most parliaments by one peer against the prece- | 


dence granted in the rolls to another. 

The fact that two of the clerks of session act 
4 secretaries at the election of the Scotch repre- 
sentative peers, is a totally different matter. 

GrorGce VERE Irvine. 


— | 
The above a 
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Mr. Kerentiey’s tast Worps on SHAxk- 
SPEARE (3 S. xii. 61.) —It is with regret that 
Shakspearian readers will hear that Mr. Krrent- 
LEY intends to close his valued labours upon the 
| text of our great dramatist. If his announcement 

has not ripened into a fixed determination, I 
would have requested some remarks from him 
| upon the so well-known and admired passage 
| that follows; but which has always, with all its 
beauty, appeared to me to convey its meaning 
| with a certain confusion of terms. I will under- 
| line those to which I allude, and subjoin my 
| reasons, at the risk of being held an ignoramus : 
so I may elicit from Mr. KetenTLey, or some 
other of the very capable gentlemen who occa- 
sionally elucidate our poet in the valuable pages 
of “N. & Q.,” an enlightenment that may (pos- 
sibly) be required by some others as well as 
myself, 


| 
| 
} 


* And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name.” . 

Midsummer Night's Dream. 

Now, to body forth, is to give a substance to 
| what before had none: to body forth a form to 
things unknown, is to give a shape to what imagi- 
nation has created, but is yet without one: for 
the poet’s pen then to turn them into shapes is 
needless, since forms are shapes. The _— then 
leaves to his pen the privilege of furnishing lan- 
guage to the creations of his fancy, and thus 
giving a local habitation and a name to those airy 
nothings — whether in the simple utterance of 
the words, or in the deathless record of the 
eternal page. J.A.G. 


Carisbrooke. 


Srranee Otp Cuarter (3° S. xii. 33.) — The 
| charter endeavoured to be transferred to an 
| English king and county by one of your corre- 
| spondents, has its legend, at any rate original, in 

Seotland. I have seen an ancient and vouched 
copy to — Hunter by James II. or IV. (I am not 
sure which), granting to him and his heirs for 
ever the estate of Polmood, and all its lands and 
| pertinents, “as heigh up as Heaven and as laighe 
down as Hell.”” The witnesses are his wife and 
her nurse. Busney Hearn. 


Tue “Nakep” Bep (3™ S. xi. 51.)—This is 
an institution still very common in Italy, as any- 
one who has had “opposite neighbours” on one 
of the smaller Venetian canals must have become, 
to his embarrassment, aware. The sleepers i 
cuerpo plead, that as, while in bed, they are her- 
metically shrouded in mosquito curtains, there is 
| no harm, save in the getting in and out of bed; 

but they might shut their windows. The Memoirs 

of Jacques Casanova are fertile in allusions to the 
| “naked” bed; and to judge from the famous 
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last-century engraving of “Le Coucher” still to 
be met with on the Paris quays, the ladies of the 
time of Louis XV. entirely disdained the use of 
nightgowns. PULEX. 


Buriat or Livive Persons (3" S. x. 139.) — 
That some, and many, of these stories are un- 
questionably true, can admit of no doubt. There 
is a French bishop and senator at this moment 
living and well who, when a youth, and soon after 
having been ordained, was struck down by a fit, 
supposed to have died, and laid out for burial. 
What is interesting, and highly curious psycho- 
logically and physiologically (as he tells the story 
himself), he lay in a trance amid all the various 
noises around him, but was awakened by the 
voice of a young priest and friend, to whom he 
was particularly attached, calling on him by 
name in a prayer, breathed softly at some distance 
from the body. Howpen. 


Stryzie or “ Reverenp,” etc. (3% S. xii. 26, 78, 
98, 116.)—As I am rather rusty in my Scotch 
ecclesiastical law, I would be obliged by G. in- 
forming me if the General Assembly does not 
appoint annually a committee to arrange its judi- 
cial business, which would correspond to the 
Domini Placitorum of the old Parliament. Per- 
haps he will be amused with the following pas- 
sage in regard to the functions of His Grace the 
Lord High Commissioner, which is the only one 
I clearly recollect in Aytoun’s pamphlet : — 

“ There he sits, not Jupiter tonans, but Jupiter dor- 
miens, till the hour of dinner—bright moment for the 
Church Esurient.” 

Dr. Rocers is wrong in supposing that the 
title “ Mr.” was formerly applied to only two per- 
sons in a parish—the minister and the school- 
master. It extended to all who had attended 
one of the Universities; but, of course, was 
dropped where the person was entitled to a de- 
signation of a higher rank. I have often heard 
rather an amusing instance of this, which oc- 


curred during the visit of George IV. to Edin- | 


burgh. The late Sir Henry Moncrieff had fallen 
into the procession, as one of the Doctors of 
Divinity; but finding that they were to be pre- 
ceded by the knights baronets, he tucked up his 
gown and joined the latter. 

I have often heard it disputed, whether a letter 
to a clergyman should be addressed “ To the’ Rev. 
A. B—, M.A.,” or, “To the Rev. Mr. A. B—,” 
and consider that the former is the more correct 
form. GerorGce VERE IRVING. 


I accept, of course, Dr. Rogers's correction ; 
though, with due submission to him, it is ex- 
pressed in terms quite unsuited to the importance 
of the matter. I ought, no doubt, to have recol- 
lected that, by the statute 21 & 22 Victoria, c. 83, 
8, 3, it was provided that laymen might be Prin- 


cipals of Universities, and that two such appoint. 
ments had since been made; but that was merely 
incidental and subordinate to another subject, 
which is quite unaffected by my mistake. 

Dr. Rogers is himself not perfectly accurate 
in saying that the designation of “ Reverend” jx 
not used in the Acts of the General Assembly. 
These Acts contain annually a ‘Commission tp 
certain Ministers and Ruling Elders for discuss. 
ing affairs referred to them”; and in giving the 
names of the Committee (which is one of the 
whole house) that of the Moderator comes first, 
and he is uniformly styled “ the Reverend ”—not 
so the others. : 


G. 
Edinburgh. 


Vir Cornvs.: P. Epercoms (3'S. xii. 9.)—h 
there a possibility of the word, which looks like 
vir, being vics; for the t vo, in the writing of the 
period, would closely re smble one another? Pre 
sumably, this man of mark in his county would 
belong to the knightly family seated at Mount 
Edgeumbe ; * and the year 1570 shows the head 
of the family at that date to have been Peter 
Edgcumbe, Esq., who was found heir to his father, 
Sir Richard, in 156}, and died at the age of 
seventy Jan. 4, 1603. His gravestone helps to 
pave the southern alley of Maker church. The 
slab was much worn in 1861, the arms then com- 
pletely effaced, and the rhyming inscription all 
but illegible. The opening lines — 

“ Lieftenant to my Queen long time, 
And often for my Shire a Knighte,” 
show his distinction and favour the conjecture 
that the words appended to his name read at 
length “ vicecomes Cornubize.” 
Joun A. C. Vixcert. 

“Yr Mariners or Enetann” (3° §, xii. 2, 
72,113.) —I defer to the last remarks of MR 
KEIGHTLEY, but will crave his indulgence fors 
few words on his notice of “ Ye Mariners of Eng- 
land.” I may be wrong, but I do not understand 
the poet to refer to the sailor at all as regards his 
fear of battle or breeze. I think, with MR 
KErentiey, that the British sailor fears neither, 
more than a breeze may. I fully agree, howevet, 
that the word employed is tame. It is the flag 
that has withstood, or braved, the fierce conflict 
and the dread tempest. I doubt not that MR 
KEIGHTLEY'S great command of words, and theit 
arrangement, would have rendered him successful 
in accommodating those he has selected for his 
purpose; but ask his permission to propose two 
different ones for a further reason. I would read 
shore instead of seas. Our shores are native, but 
it is with some strain that we call our seas 
Under better correction, I propose — 


* This beautiful demesne was, it may be remembered, 
allotted (in imagination) to himself by the Duke a 


, Medina Sidonia, High Admiral of the Spanish Armada. 
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« Ye mariners of England! 
That guard our native shore, 
Whose flag has braved a thousand years 
War's bolt and tempest’s roar”— 
or, wild winds. The thousand years may be 
objected to as hyperbolical, when claimed for 
England’s undisputed supremacy over her native 
seas. J. A. G. 
Carisbrooke. 
Mr. Kereutiey objects that it is a small com- 
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pliment to our gallant sailors to describe them as 
braving the breeze—a pleasure to court, not a danger | 


to shun; but Campbell does not really apply the 
meaning expressed in “ Ye Mariners of England ” 
to the sailors themselves, but to the flag, and only 
to the flag, which braves battle and breeze. The 


word breeze here is meant to convey the meaning | 
of wind in all its varieties, including of course | 


the fiercest gusts of the tempest. 


H. 


“HonENLINDEN ” (3° 8S. xii. 114.) —At the con- 
clusion of this very fine poem we might use a 
modification of the word sepulture, “ mode of 
burial,” which I think is really meant; not sepul- 
chre, a place of burial, which implies that the 
body shall be actually immured in some sort of 
superstructure, scarcely consistent with the de- 
scription given in the poem, where the bodies 
rest on the turf enveloped in snow. 

Now, if we substitute sepultury, we have the 
proper termination for rhyme; and, being pro- 
nounced sepultry, the proper allowance also of 
eight syllables for rhythm—ex. gr. — 

“Shall be a soldier's sepult’ry,” 
as expressive of the mode of interment more par- 
ticularly than of the place—literally enturfed, 
but not interred. No doubt Campbell has been 
over all this ground before us, but he has not left 
us his reasons. A. H. 

STRANGER DERIVED FROM “ E xi. 295, 
431.) — As evr terrd is the origin of the words 
strano in Italian, stranno in Russian, estranhatge in 


” (3% §S. 


their Idols,” 


| bishop’s favourite chaplain) has one, 


the language of the Troubadours (Reynouard, | 


ii. 222), and estrange in Norman French, as well 
as strange, stranger, and extraneous in English, it 
is clear that stranger is not derived from étranger 
in modern French. The above words, which may 
be traced to the Sanscrit, existed in their respec- 


tive languages long before Europeans acquired any | 


knowledge of the Chinese tongue. EF by itself 
has no meaning in English, although it has 1165 
smpliciter, or combined with other monosyllables, 
in Chinese (Morrison, part 11. vol. i. pp. 127-144). 
The Chinese have three words for stranger, ac- 
cording to Morrison (part 111. p. 412), wae-kwo- 
teih-jin, e-jin, and yuen-jin. Philology is clear on 
the point that the monosyllabic languages of 
Asia are of an entirely distinct family from the 
Indo-Germanic (Indo-European), to which the 
Latin belongs. Amongst their 1781 monosyl- 
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lables (Marsham, p. 177), some Chinese words 
accidentally correspond in meaning with some 
English monosyllables, as ¢ in Chinese means he 
in English; but there is no ground from history 
or philology to consider them as derived from a 
common source, or from each other. Since inter- 
course has been established betwixt the English 
and Chinese, both have borrowed from the other’s 
vocabulary, and may continue to do so; never- 
theless, the wide difference of grammatical con- 
struction must always preserve them as distinct 
languages. There is no ground for the suppo- 
sition that Moses had any knowledge of the 
Chinese; although, as the historian of the emi- 
grant Abram and of his family, he possessed some 
traditions of Babylon and its plain of Shinar, 
whence Abram was expatriated—of which he has 
preserved a memorial, confirmed by profane his- 
tory and modern research. T. J. Buckxton. 

Streatham Place, 8S. 

“Never A Barret THE Berrer Herrine”: 
Coat Carns (3° S. viii. 540 ; xii. 44.)—In Clark’s 
Ecclesiastical History is a Life of John Bruen of 
Bruen-Stapleford, who died 1625, From ten ob- 
jections of his to cards and dice, I send two for 
insertion in “N. & Q.” from their reference to 
the above headings: 

“ Cards seem less evil than Tables, but there is never 
a Barrel better Herring, there so much craft in 
packing,” &e. 

“The Coat Cards were in times past the Images of 
S. L. 

PorTRAIT oF CHENEVIX, BisHop oF WATER- 
ForD (3S. xi. 438.)—In reply to Mr. TRENcH, 
I beg to say that there are several likenesses of 
good Bishop Chenevix of Waterford. Mrs. H. 
Fleury of this city (whose father-in-law was the 
, i. A second 
I know was lately sold by a print collector in 
London. From the latter several copies were 
engraved, one of which is in my possession. 

Tomas GIMLETTE. 

Cathedral Library, Waterford. 


18 


Barren (3*4 S. xii. 62.)\—Your correspondent is 
not far wrong in supposing that the above word 
is dwindling into a contemptuous designation, at 
least in Yorkshire. I remember an old gentleman 
in the East Riding exclaiming, when his first 
grandchild (a girl) was born, “It’s nobbut a 
bairn,”—meaning to express his disappointment 
at its not being a boy. Can any of your readers 
tell if the word is used generally, in Yorkshire or 
Scotland, to signify a female child ? J.C. J. 

Worcester, 

MEDALET oF Epwarp V. (3S. xii. 108.) — 
The medalet, as described by your correspondent, 
is one of a numerous series engraved upon thin 
plates of silver by Simon Passe in the reign of 
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James I. They usually represent the Kings of 
England, with the dates of their deaths, &c. The 
pieces are an inch and one-eighth in diameter, 
and weigh from thirty to thirty-eight grains. 
J. Harris Grason. 
Liverpool. 


Servius: nis CommenTaARY on TERENCE (3"¢ 
viii. 518.)—In my former note on this subject I 
quoted, at second-hand, what I then imagined to 
be an extract from a letter of Muretus; although 
I had carefully examined the whole collection of 
his works, edited by Ruhnken and Frotscher, 
without finding the slightest trace of anything of 
the kind. I have however recently discovered, 


fol. 72), the identical words which I quoted. 
F. NorGATE. 


Guano (1* and 2™ S, passim.)—In addition to 
what has already appeared in the pages of 


“N. & Q.” the following may, perhaps, possess | 


some interest : — 

“Tue Guano Istanps.— The broker to the last two 
Chilian loans notices a paper, read at the meeting of the 
Highland Society, which stated that a complete exhaus- 
tion had taken place of the guano in most of the Northern 
Chincha Islands, and that the supply from the Southern 
Islands is of an inferior quality; the exhaustion here 
mentioned is admitted, but the trade, during the past two 


years, has considerably exceeded the average, owing to | 


the superior quality furnished by the other islands. As 


to the extent of the supply for the future, it is added, that | 


even when the Chincha Islands are exhausted, there 
exist other deposits of such extent as to secure sufficient 


for some generations to come.” — Local Paper, August 6, | 
&g per, 8 


1867. 
J. MANUEL. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


ConFvusion oF Proper Names (3" S, xi. 330.) 
This may apply to the name of the author of the 
Shah Nameh, Firdusi, the Persian and Arabic 
equivalent of Paradise. The Persian vav, or as 
the Germans write it, waw, is usually a vowel, 00, 


but often also a consonant », as in the conjunction | 
ve, and, together with its compounds: in the or- | 


dinal numbers, evvel, first; duvum, second; sivum, 
third: in the verb substantive, buvem, buvi, buved, 


buvim, buvid, buvend, I am, thou art, he is, we, | 
you, they are: in the imperatives, rev, go; shev, | 


come ; shinev, understand ; ghanev, sleep: in havali, 
neighbourhood ; vesile, reason; vejh, face; yvaz, 
recompense ; vasyte, means, &c. 

T. J. Bucxton. 


Civns or Loypon (3" S. xii. 107.)\—The two 
ballads of the old poet Occleve, whith I men- 
tioned in my communication more than thirteen 
years ago (1* S. ix. 383), and for a reference to 
which your correspondent T. H. now inquires, 
may be found in Mason’s edition of Occleve’s 
Poems, published in 4to in 1796, at pp. 59-70. 

Epwarp Foss. 
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Prerson (3'4 S. xii. 108.)—Your correspondent 
will find notice of the Rev. T. Pierson in the in. 
troduction to the Letters of Lady Brilliana H, 
we [me by the Camden Society in 1854. Piersog 

ad been brought up in Emmanuel College, Cam. 
bridge, and was the friend of the learned Calvinist 
W. Perkins, whose work he had been engaged in 
editing as well as Brightman’s on the Apocalypse, 
and was known to be a profound scholar and 
theologian. He was instituted to Brampton in 
1612, and resided there until his death. 

The ministrations of Pierson were not at first 
acceptable to the patron, Thomas Harley, father 


| of Sir Robert, who never adopted the reformed 


in a note on Catullus (ed. Muretus, 12mo, 1554, at | doctrine ; but, at the intercession of his son and 


family, he became reconciled, and continued until 
his dying hour to entertain the highest esteem 
and friendship for him. Pierson set up at Bram 
ton Brian the strict observance of Ember Wee 
and fast,—the resort of many godly persons from 
remote places,—and established a monthly lecture 


| in the adjoining parish of Leintwardyne. 


The life and character of Sir Robert Harley, 
the husband of Lady Brilliana, is well summed 
up in the Camden Society’s publication above 
mentioned ; and his eminent services are recorded 
in the journals of the House of Commons, espe 
cially during the Long Parliament. 


Tuomas E. Wrxnrvetox. 


ADDITIONS To THE List or Punnrye Mormons 
3'4 S. xi. 32, 145, 262, 366; xii. 74.) — 
“ Cupio meliora.”—Mellior. 
* Opes sibi faciunt alas.”—Wing. 
“ Festina lente.”—Hester (qy. Huster) and Onslow. 
“ Dum spiro spero.”—Spiers. 


To these I beg leave to add a punning cre# 
borne by a gentleman who was rector of an Ox- 
fordshire parish from 1790 to 1832, the Rev. 
James Armetriding—namely, a spur, quasi armed- 
riding. W. 


In the Literary Gazette occurs one of the 
strangest of these (Ruggles = Brise) “ Struggle. 
Greek words have sometimes been used. 5p.* 


SEFING IN THE Dark (3" S. xii. 106.)—I have 
known an instance of this in a lady who was often 
troubled with “blood to the head,” which not 
only produced headaches, but sharpened and 
lengthened her sight for the time to such a degree 


| that she could read an inscription at a distance 


which seemed incredible, and could also distin 


| guish objects plainly when the candle was put out 


at night. This unnatural faculty had something 
so uncanny about it that she decided on burning & 


| night-light in order to have a reason for being 


able to see. HARFRA. 

* Surely it is beneath the dignity of heraldry to have 
as mottoes feeble efforts of wit, like those we see m 
last page of certain penny family papers. 
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Sarre BarseE (3"¢ S. x. 291.)—Sainte Barbe 
js the name in French for the -_, in vessels of 
war, where the ammunition is kept. In Catholic 
countries, Sta. Barbara is the patroness of artil- 
lerymen, who celebrate her festival. This pro- 
ceeds, no doubt, from her being considered as 
reserving those who pray to her from the acci- 
dents of lightning, and her name being thus 
associated with thunder. Hence the Spanish 
roverb on ingratitude, “ No se acuerda de Santa 
bara hasta que truene.” HowveEn. 


PRONUNCIATION OF Rome (3S. xi. 26.)—Lord 
Holland not only, like Lord Lansdowne, pro- 
nounced Rome “ Roum,” but he used to call 
Bordeaux Burdux, which he amusingly justified. 
Lord Grey always pronounced Jersey “ Jarsey, 
supporting it as an old idiomatic propriety ; and 
I recollect him, on the same day, working himself 
intoa real passion at the introduction of theword 
“influential,” which he could not bear. I once 
heard Lord Macaulay call Corunna “ the Groyne,” 
a name which I thought had long been disused. 

HowDeEN. 


L’Homme Fosstre en Evrore (3S. xi. 456.) 
I possess a lithograph of a fossile humain, to- 
gether with a horse’s head, found near Moret 
(Seine and Marne) in the autumn of 1823, and 
which was exhibited in Paris, Boulevard des 
Capucines, where I saw it in 1825. It was sup- 
posed to be a man and horse buried under a mass 
of rocks. 
human form, it certainly sounded like a bony 
substance. r. A. ie 


Rute oF THE Roap (3 §, xii. 139.)\—With 


every due deference to Lonp Howpen’s better | 


wg. and however desirous to chime-in with 


im (being a Frenchman myself) in deeming | 


“the French rule of passing to the right of the 


road” as rational, methinks “ the /eft is the right, | 
The rule which | 
obtains in England seems to me far more sensible | 


and the right is the wrong.” 


and safe, inasmuch as each “ Whip,” passing close 
to the other’s right wheel, can see at a glance, 
and much better, what distance there is between 
the two, and so avoid a collision. P, A. L. 


Persury (3" S. xi. 497; xii. 187.)—It appears 
to me perfectly erroneous to give per several 
meanings, as ScrscrTaToR has done. 
spondent cites perfidus (faithless), perdere (to 
destroy), and perire (to perish), in order to show 
that per is a negative prefix unconnected with the 
preposition per. Perfidus certainly may be ex- 
plained by this supposition, but, of the other two 
words, how can “not to give” and “not to go” 
signify “to destroy” and “to perish”? Taking 
per in the sense which it bears in all other in- 
stances, and which classical scholars have hitherto 


considered to be the only one, no difficulty is | 
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jurium, from perjurus. 


In striking on what appeared to be the | 


Your corre- | 
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found. Perfidus (per fides) is “one who breaks 
through faith,” perdere (per dare) is “to let fall 
through,” pertre (per tre) is “to run through,” 
to pass away like water running through a sieve, 
to express which Horace uses this very word in 
the eleventh Ode of his third book. The Greek 
5a sometimes bears a like meaning, as in du- 
morev, “to break through belief,” “to dis- 
trust.” As for “perjury,” it comes through per- 
If this latter word and 
perjuro, or pejero, come from per and jus, “ per- 
jury” signifies “ breaking through an oath;” if 
they are from per and juro, it means “ swearing 
through ’’—+. e. swearing through one’s own words, 
or the facts of the case, just as we speak of 
“swearing through thick and thin,’ “swearing 
through a brick wall.” As for the extraordinary 
statement that in Greek xep, intensitive, originally 
signified bad, I have never heard of it, nor can I 
conceive on what traditional or philological foun- 
dation it rests. 

The explanation I have given of the etymology 
of perjurium is at once consistent with its mean- 
ing, and with the classical custom of compounding 
repositions, with simplicity, and with general 
Peliet The hypothesis advanced by A. B. and 
SciscrtaTor has this further objection to it, be- 
sides those which I have expressed above, that 
perjurium would merely mean “ swearing the con- 
trary” or “not swearing,” from either of which 
its actual signification could scarcely be deduced. 

E. B. Nicnorson. 

Tonbridge. 

Atmack’s (3" S, xii. 139.)—Undoubtedly it is 
to be regretted the political intolerance or the 
social prejudice that may have led Scotchmen and 
Irishmen in London during the last century to 
disguise their origin by the modification of their 
names, yet these—to a certain extent resembling 
the jackdaw in the fable that disguised is origin 
and pretended to be a peacock—afiord a fair sub- 
ject for censure, or more particularly for ridicule 
and banter. The English professional singer or 
the dancing-master who assumes a foreign name, 
or Gallicises a purely English one, comes in for a 
share of this. Th the case of the Scotchman, Mac 
Caul, this attempt at disguise seems to have been 
useless, for Gilly Williams writing to George 
Selwyn (Feb. 22, 1765,) says that “ Almack’s 
Scotch face in a bag-wig, waiting at supper, would 
divert you, as would his lady in a sack, making 
tea and curtseying to the duchesses.” 

JerHson Hvusanp Smirn. 


Unknown Ossect in Yaxtey Cuvurcn (3" S, 
xii. 128.) —I am inclined to think that the two 
wheels described by W. H. SeweExt were merely 
ornaments attached to a massive ring (called in 
the East Angles a ringle) for raising the latch of a 
church door, The ring hung on a pivot which 
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passed through the pierced boss in the centre of | 
the wheel, and the wheel itself was fixed on the 
door, and formed an ornamental border round the 
ring. I have seen circles very similar ornament- 
ing rings of door latches; and I know a modern 
edifice in the Tudor style, where the architect has 
introduced iron wheels or circles of this kind of 
various patterns surrounding the rings, by which 
the latches of heavy doors are raised, in imita- 
tion of those employed in former times. 


F. C. H. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


A ytoun, 
Cavaliers,” &c. 


D.C.L., 
By 
Blackwood. ) 
scion of the 
r and a poet 


Memoir of William Edmondstoune 
Author of “ Lays of the Scottish 
Theodore Martin. With an Appendix. 
William Edmondstoune Aytoun was a 

same house with Sir Robert Ayton, a 
whose name has figured recently in these columns, Pro- 
fessor Aytoun was born in Edinburgh on June 21, 1815; 
and closed his too short, but useful and blameless life, at 
the comparatively early age of fifty-one, at Blackhills, 
Elgin, on August 4, 1863. This useful and blameless 
life has found a faithful chronicler in his old friend and 
literary associate Mr. Theodore Martin. The book 
thoroughly genial; and whether Aytoun’s social relations, 
his professional or his varied and admirable 
literary studies, pursuits, and successes, form the subject 
under consideration, Aytoun is almost always made to 
tell his own story in his own words, The result is a 
biography which endears the subject of it to us. We feel 
that we have known and esteemed him; and tracing 
with deep interest his whole career, we close the book, 
feeling how truly his biographer describes him as “ a true- 
hearted gentleman”; who “died honoured by his fellow 
citizens, and deeply mourned by those who had the hap- 
piness to know him as a friend.” Mr. Martin’s Memoir 
of Aytoun will not be the book with which Mr, Martin’s 
name will be least favourably associated. 
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career, 


A Dictionary of Quotations from the English Poets. By 
Henry G. Bohn. (Printed for private Distribution.) 
This handsome volume of between seven and eight 

hundred pages, which is the result of a taste for collecting 

poetical quotations which beset the author somewhat 
more than half a century ago, is printed, not for sale, but 
exclusively for presents to Mr. Bohn’s friends and ac- 
quaintances, or to persons of public esteem with whom he | 
may have social relations. Mr. Bohn’s volume may, 
therefore, fitly claim on this ground exemption from 
criticism. Not that it need fear it; for, given. the prin- 
ciple on which it is arranged, and which some may pre- 
fer to that adopted by Grocott or Friswell—which latter | 
we, however, ourselves consider the more preferable one— | 
it is full, accurate, and satisfactory. 


Cornish’s Stranger’s Guide through Birmingham ; being an 
Account of the Public Buildings, Religious, Educational, 
and Charitable Foundations, Literary and Scientific | 
Institutions, and Manufactories, (Cornish.) 

A compact and useful Guide, made more complete by 

a good map, to that vast emporium of British industry, 

Birmingham —that Birmingham which Moore, some fifty | 

years since, jokingly characterised as “that ancient and | 

ha’penny town.” Not even in a political squib would | 

Birmingham now be spoken of in terms so little signi- | 

ficant of its wealth, industry, and power. | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[84 S. XII. Ave, 81,7, 


sa 
Tue Roxsurcue Lisrary.—Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt. 
proposes to organize a new Printing Scheme (it 
properly be called a Club) in England under the title of 
the Roxburghe Library. The object of this institution 
is to bring within the reach of everybody who cares fp 
them the best inedited remains of our Elizabethan litera. 
ture for a moderate yearly subscription. The Rox’ 
Library will act in harmony and connection with the 
Early English Text Society’s Extra Series, No bok 
will be admitted into the Roxburghe Library whick has 
merely its accidental rarity to recommend it to notice, 
Phe old texts will be given verbatim, including (if pom 
sible) the original woodcuts, &c. The utmost at 
will be bestowed on the typography. The Roxby 
Library will be printed on fine thick paper, and 
bound in the Roxburghe style. One hundred and se 
copies will be taken off, in small quarto, and thi 
demy quarto, to match the books of the Roxby 
Maitland, and Bannatyne Clubs, The whole of this ime 
pression will be reserved for subscribers, and will ing 
case be for sale. Mr. Hazlitt says that as experience hay 
shown that, of the many literary societies which we haw 
had from time to time among us, several have owed thee 
decline to internal differences, the Roxburghe Li 
will be under the general direction of one px rson, subject 
always to any suggestions which may proceed from te 
kindness of friends or correspondents. To these s 
tions the editor will at all times pay the best attention, 
and, where it seems practicable, they shall be carried oat 
I'wo volumes a year (and more, if possible) will be iseusd 
for the subscription of two guineas for the foolscap quarte 
copies, and five guineas for the demy quarto copies, Ti 
first volume will be ready for delivery at an early dai 
An annual return will be made of the income and expen 
diture. Subscriptions and subscribers’ names will bem 


be 


ceived by Mr. Jonn Russett Suiru, 36, Soho 
to whom all communications for the Editor should ® 


addressed. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent dire 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and a 
dresses are given for that purpose: -— 

Mawnino ano Baay's Sunasr. 3 Vols. Large paper. 

Horeniys’ History or Doaser. 4 Vols. folio 

Bewiex's Hisrony or Quoaurens. Large paper. 

Secect Fastes. Large paper. 

ZEsor's Fastes. Large paper. 

Wanted by Ir. Thomas Beet, Bookseller. 15, Conduit Street, 
nd Street, London, W. 


Kenry Maocazrwe. Vol. II. 1855. 


Peoroner or Daancn, alias Ancues. 
lies 


Printed in “ Devonshire Fame 


Wanted by 7. 0., Box 748, Philadelphia, U. S. America. 


Rotices ta Correspondents. 


D. M. &. is referred to“ N. & Q.” 2nd 8. viii. 329 for an explana 
of the “ Vindicta Bernardi.” 

Ratra Tromas. A Tour in Quest of Genealogy is by Richard Far 
ton, See” N. & Q.” 3rd 8. ii. 331. 

R. “TZoreturn by Weeping Cross” was a proverbial expremien 5 
deeply pee Ag uadevenbing and repenting of it. See # 
Glossary, and™ N. & Q.” Ist 8.i. 154. 

H. T. Exracowne. The Townley MSS. are in the British Mec, 
stated in“ N. & Q.” Ist 8. iv. 104; vii. 407. 

Ww. Rarwen. The definition of an ambassador attributed to Ti 
rand rightly belongs to Sir Henry Wotton, who unluckily for 
wrote the following sentence in Christopher Flecamore's album: 
tus est vir bonus, peregre missus ad mentiendum Reipublice caush. 
Walton's Life of Sir Henry Wotton. 

J. H. D. For the origin of the inn sign, “ The Case is Altered,” ae" 
sult * N. & Q.”’ Ind 8. iv. 184, 235, 299, 4:8. Ben Jonson wrote “A Fae 
sant Comedy called The Case is Altered,” Lond. 1609, 4to. 


“Noras & Quenres”’ is registered for transmission abroad. 
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